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“Room outside?” I queried of the conductor 
with a slight movement of the eyebrows, as 
I paused for a moment on the step of the 
omnibus. 

“The seats in the garden are all taken, miss, 
but there’s plenty of room in the parlour,” he 
vplied, quickly. After a momentary hesitation 
as to his meaning, I stepped into the “ parlour” 
as indicated, and took my seat. 

In due course I arrived at my destination— 
18, Victoria Street—walked up the steps, and 
anxiously scanned the indicator inside the door. 
Yes, there was the name I was looking for, 
“M. Harris Smith, Public Accountant, 3rd floor.” 
In a few minutes I found myself in the sanctum 
which Miss Harris Smith appropriates to herself, 
a room distinctly business-like, and destitute 
of what we are wont to regard as the usual 
trappings of femininity. The sex of its occupant, 
however, was betrayed by the flowers; there 
were several vases of them, and I particularly 
noted one bow! full of beautiful roses on the desk 
at which Miss Harris Smith was busily writing 
when I entered. 

After discussing early strawberries and other 
trivialities for a short time over our ‘cup that 
cheers,” I remembered it was the time of a busy 
woman that I was taking up, and so I asked Miss 
Harris Smith if she would tell me something 
about her work. 

“My work?” she said. “ Why, you should 
know something about that! For one thing, am 
I not auditor to the various branches of work 
connected with the B.W.T,A. and Taz Woman’s 
SianaL?” 

“ Ah, yes, I do know about that, of course ; 
but I want you, if you will, to tell me when you 
started your work and why.” 

“When and why,” she repeated. 
will try and tell you.” 


“Well, I 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 

“For nearly a quarter of a century I have been 
engaged in what are known as the skilled and 
higher branches of my profession, At first I 
worked quietly. I began as accountant to a 
mercantile firm in the City, where I stayed for 


nine years; and, indeed, I think the happiest and 


proudest moment of my life was when the chief 
partner handed every book relating to the 
accounts, balance-sheets, etc., entirely over to 
my charge. Since then I have worked on and on, 
You see my motto,” said Miss Harris Smith, 
pointing to the fireplace, over which was written, 
ice cease to rise, but those who cease to 
climb.” 


“Lwonder, Miss Harris Smith, if 1 may tell | should 
You say’ you worked quietly, but surely, | too. 


you. 
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not always? Do you know that somehow I have 
come to regard you as rather a militant lady ?” 
THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW. 

“ A militant lady,” she laughed, “ well, perhaps 
I am; I have also been dubbed ‘ the importunate 
widow.’ But I will tell you how that happened. 

“It was in 1887 that I took offices first, and 
then it occurred to me why should I not become 
a member of the Society of Accountants and 
Auditors Incorporated; and so I somewhat 
startled that conservative body by appealing to 
them on my own behalf, and for any ladies who 
should come after, to join their ranks. I based 
my request on the grounds of ‘ Admission equal, 
and status equal with men members.’ Require 
of me what you would require of a man, and I 
will fulfil it.” 


MISS HARRIS SMITH. 


“ A fair field and no favour?” 

“‘ Precisely.” 

‘ And you were refused ? ” 

A LEGAL INTERPRETATION. 

“Yes, that was eight years ago, and even this 
year, the president of the Institute of Chartered 
‘Accountants recently delivered himself at Liver- 
pool of the following dictum: ‘I uuhesitatingly 
express my own view that the time certainly has 
not yet arrived, nor is it in the early future, 
when the admission of women as members of the 
Lustitute can with advantage be conceded.’” 

“That seems to me too ridiculous for anything. 
If the prophet’s mantle had fallen on me, I 
should unhesitatingly have said, it would be in 
the early future. As far as I can see, there 
seems to be no conceivable reason why a woman 

not be an accountant, and a good one 
Many women are extremely clever at 


ig ®] One Penny Weekly. 
figures and experienced in business, they are 
certainly very conscientious and have a splendid 
eye for detail.” 


HER SECOND APPEAL. 

“ Naturally I agree with you,” said Miss Harris 
Smith. “But I appealed again, in the year 1891, 
to the Institute of Chartered Accountants, who 
received me very kindly. Indeed, they took the 
trouble to ascertain if it would be in their power 
to admit me, and in the end replied quite 
courteously that as the word person mentioned 
throughout their charter could not be interpreted 
legally to mean ‘her’ and ‘she’ they would be 
unab'e to grant my request. Since that time 
many of the daily papers have discussed the 
question, expressing their views strongly as to 
the hardness of the case in refusing admittance 
to me only and solely for the reason that I 
happened to be a woman. And only last year, 
the Sosiety for Promoting the Employment of 
Women memorialised the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants to allow women to qualify for 
admission, but after patiently waiting for the 
verdict it was against them.” 

“ Yes, the edict has gone forth against women 
and the door is still closed, to the men account- 
ants this meant protection, to the women exactly 
the opposite. But you must look at this 
cartoon,” and Miss Harris Smith got up to point 
out to me a cartoon hanging on the wall. 

It represented a door on which was written 
“Tnstitute of Chartered Accountants” A lady 
knocking at the door asking permission to enter, 
says, “ Admission equal, status equal,” but a man 
bars the door with the presidential crown on, 
while to the right the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women are coming to the rescue. 
It is a good cartoon and very ably illustrates the 
history of the siege. 

"TIS WEARY WAITING. 

“ But L cannot help wondering how long we 
shall have to wait before we shall be admitted as 
members of the Institute. 

“ All things come to those who wait, you 
know, and, after all, don’t you agree with 
Mazzini, who says, ‘What is existence other 
than an aim and the means of an achievement pet 

«But in the dawn of the new future, when 
women will be permitted to write the magical 
words Chartered Accountant after their names, 
and when more girls take up accountancy as their 
profession, what would you consider the essential 
qualifications ?” 

“A marked business aptitude, a knowledge of 
figures, advanced book - keeping in all its 
branches are necessary essentials, but not by any 
| means the whole qualitications required. There 
are the various Acts of Parliament to be studied 
which bear upon the keeping of certain accounts, 
| to say nothing of the education to be acquired 
| only in a public accountant’s office. There is one 
| thing 1 would say strongly 4 yirl must be 
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started and equipped in the same way that a boy 
would. That is, she should be articled for five 
years to a firm of accountants, It is no good 
taking a few lessons in book-keepiog and theo 
saying you are an accountant. You must work 
under supervision. 

“Tell me, do you think accountancy would 
be a profession with many attractions for girls ? 
To me it would be very dull and wearisome : 
but then figures are not a strong point with me.” 

“Well, I don’t know. For myself, I think it 
is delightful. It is no use saying it isn’t hard. 
It is very hard, and if carried out properly is a 
most arduous and highly skilled profession.” 

“ Have you much help with your work ?” 

“T have only two clerks to help me; for this 
_ reason—that the greater part of the work must 
go through my own hands.” 

“‘ Of course you have to go out a good deal, 
Miss Harris Smith. You can’t do all your work 
staying comfortably in your own office ?” 

“No, that is true. I have to go out to a 
number of different offices and places of busi- 
ness. My clientele is very varied, and include 
the accounts of limited companies, manufacturers, | 
publishers, hotels, restaurants, professional and 
mercantile accounts, and also those of a large 
‘firm of estate agents, besides private and smaller 
accounts. But I think my speciality is in investi- 
gating and reporting upon the prospects of 
various undertakings ; planning and remodelling 
books of account so as to save labour, and to 
ensure a good check system; unravelling 
neglected accounts and restoring order and good 
form out of chaos and confusion. This section 
of my work is done in the office, and if hard and. 
intricate labour means ‘staying comfortably in 
the office, I can assure you we are sometimes 
most comfortable in this way.” 

‘“ As we are now discussing women at work, I 
will tell of one mistake that many women and 
girls are apt to make. They put remuneration 
first and qualifications last. Have no sub- 
sidiary duties, I would say to a girl. If you 
want to be a good accountant, devote all the 
best years of your life to it, for you will need 
them all for the one profession. After twenty- 
five years’ experience, I tell you frankly, I would 
rather hold the post of book-keeper of skilled 
and difficult accounts, than I would be the 
accountant of a simple and easy type of accounts. 
The title only would not be sufficient. If women 
take that title they must be. prepared to take it 
with all its responsibilities, and be prepared to 
carry them out.” ADELINE ANNING. 
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Tobias was the New Religion; the angels 
beside him were Faith and Hope. Whence were 
they leading him? Tobias was the great work 
iteelf, and Success led it by the hand. He him- 
self was Tobias, and the angel that led him was 
—Priscilla ? 

No, certainly not Priscilla ! 

It was strange that no one saw any difference 
in Priscilla’s conduct since the birth of the child. 
The change was more than evident to him—she 
no longer cared to listen to his ideals and aspira- 
tions; tulk,of his book openly bored her. She 
cared for nothing but the child—yes, and her 
writing. When she was not nursing the baby 
she was at her endless manuscripts. She had 
no time for him; but he could not complain of 
her neglect—he had everything that she could 
give, and she studied his comfort. Every day 
she planned some change to break the monotony 
of his life—a new book, clean curtains, an altera- 
tion in the furniture, in the meals. Her in- 
genuity was endless, She managed the house 
admirably, triumphant over London grime ; 
everything about them was dainty and clean. 
If he had not had the tramp of heavy boots on 
the steps and the coarseness of the voices to 
remind him that he lived in Regent’s Buildings, 
it would have been easy to imagine himself in 
an elegant flat in Kensington. 

He did not miss cultured society either. 
Miss Curdrew, who appreciated genius, could 
always spare an hour to read or talk to him— 
she liked nothing better than to discuss his book 
with him. She was a woman of taste. He 
liked to see her eyes light up at his eloquence. 
She gave him the tribute of tears; and she took a 
great interest in the book—she was not like 
Priscilla, who had ceased to believe in it. He 
was still preparing to begin the New Religion: 
every day he was busy with the notes he had 
made at the British Museum, sorting, indexing, 
arranging — and Miss Cardrew had a capital 
memory. Every day Malden brought him the 
paper and gave up half an hour to its discus- 
sion. The superiority of the Conservative lent 
weight to Momerie’s arguments; but he had not 
converted Malden from his Radicalism. Heand 
Priscilla were hopeless red rags. Gertrude 
Tennant had more sense, though she had lately 
lowered her Standard to the Chronicle. She 
was otherwise a fine girl. She supplied him with 
flowers, and never thought it a trouble to sing to 
him. The other women were good, decent souls 
after their lights. They pitied and made much 
of him, and could admire his energy in working 
while so helpless. I Priscilla and the baby had 
not been jarring notes, he might have found life 
harmonious enough. 

His wife was the only person in the Buildings 
who was not impressed by his qualities. He 
felt that she would have cared more for him if 
he had been making five hundred a year. 
Strange that so young a woman should have so 
mercenary a spirit. No one seeing her gentle 
ways would have suspected her of sordidness ; 
but it was true—she cared for nothing but 
money, ambition, and the child. 

If the baby had been healthy it would have 
made a difference; but a sickly child could be 
nothing but a drag upon them. He suspected 
that Priscilla had already begun to feel it. She 
had lost her gaiety and spirit. Sometimes her 
face was even haggard. She only looked happy 
when the child was in her arms. It was absurd 
that she could not bear it out of her sight. To- 
day now, was it a fit day to take a delicste child 
out? Yet she would not be persuaded— 
obstinate woman. 

He looked up again at the picture. He might 
be Tobias, but Priscilla was not the angel— 
that was certain. 

He heard her stamping on the landing to 
shake the rain from her cloak; then she weat 
into the kitchen to remove her wet things. She 


had worn a sailor hat, black and shiny and water 
proof, and a caped ulster. She could not spare 
an arm for an umbrella, and the cape protected 
Dollie. He watched her as she entered the 
sitting-room. The colour that the wind had 
splashed on her face, the child she carried, her 
alert air, suggested a picture of life pausing on 
the threshold. 

“I am afraid you have thought me long 
Dunstane, but it rained so, it was not easy fo 
get on.” 

“The child must be wet through.” 

She looked down at her bundle, smiling. 

“No, indeed! I took care of that.” 

“TI wanted you to find a paper for me. | 
don’t know where it is, probably in one of the 
drawers in the bed-room.” 

“I will look for it as soon as I have given 
Dollie her lunch and put her to sleep.” 

Dunstane closed his eyes and turned his face 
to the wall. That was always the way—Dollie 
first. He and his work were of no consequence 
whatever. He did well to be angry. 

He missed the picture that Priscilla made 
sitting on the low chair before the fire; the 
little white face pressed against her white 
bosom, the love in the head bending, the fire- 
light making the raindrops in her hair a glitter- 
ing crowa. 

Presently she rose and began to walk about. 

“T am so sorry, dear. This little naughty 
thing will not go to sleep.” 

She smiled tenderly as she said it. 
“Tam at a standstill for the want of that 


‘Give the child to me, I will hold her while 
you get it.” 

Priscilla started at him, not believing her ears. 
It was six months since Dollie had come, and he 
had never wanted to touch her. He discoursed 
on the beauty and mystery of motherhood and 
the dignity of fatherhood, was eloquent on the 
loveliness of infancy, but he had never looked at 
the child since the first day. Her arms tightened 
about the baby, a sudden jealousy was in her 
heart. Then she went over and gave Dollie to 
him without a word. The little face puckered 
up as he took her. He shook his finger at her, 
Dollie stretched out her hand and caught the 
finger and put it in her mouth. 

“ You little thing!” said Dunstane, pleased. 

Priscilla had to look a long time before she 
found the paper he wanted, but he was not 
impatient. The tiny grasp held him captive, 
sending the blood through his veins, If it had 
not been for the colourlessness of the face Dollie 
would have been pretty, but she was a nice little 
thing. She seemed to like staring at him with 
her big eyes. And now they were closing. 
Still sucking his finger, Dollie fell asleep. 
When Priscilla came back after a weary hunt, 
Dunstane did not want the paper. And he 
would not have the child disturbed. He could 
hold her quite well. She was a nice little thing. 

Priscilla said nothing, but her eyes brightened 
and clung to the baby. She stooped and kissed 
her, Then, a second thought, she kissed 
Dunstane. 


The Wears that the Docust 
tbatb ‘aten. 


By Annie E. Hotpsworts, 
Author of “Jotnna Trai!l, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGELS. 

Ir was a grey day. The rain made bars shut- 
ting Dunstane in from the outside world; the 
steps on the passages were muffled and heavy 
with damp. The rain dulled the roar of the 
traffic too—the voice of that human sea that 
moaned around, never resting, tossing and surg- 
ing along the streets of the city, casting up mire 
and dirt. 1t hid the skies, drawing its curtains 
across the window panes. 

Dunstane’s sofa was strewn with papers, as 
usual, but he was not writing. His eyes roved 
about the fire in the grate, the pictures over 
the mantelpiece—the Madonna, Tobias and the 
Angels. 

He was getting used to them now; the beauty 
of the Madonna face was slowly making its way 
to his heart. He liked the other picture too. 
It was pleasant to look at Tobias being led forth 
by the angels. His fancy read meanings into the 
picture. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NEW RELIGION. 
Ma.pen was having one of his “ At Homes.” 
The curtains were drawn, the lamps lighted. 
The red shades gave warmth and colour to the 
blank corners. 

Some praying rugs were on the floor and on 
the divan ; their tones were repeated in cushion 
and curtain. His easel stood apart —the can- 
vases on the wall were like irregular features on 
a white face. Swords, a skull, and other stuck- 
in-trade were disposed for ornamentation. A 
screen stood on one side; brown paper only, 
but the medallions and miniatures that hung 
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upon it gave it artistic value. At the end of 
the room was a picture he had painted on the 
wall for Jimmy Gibson—the procession of angels 
carrying lilies. And the flame of the wood fire 
reddened the white of robe and flower. 

Near the divan the people were grouped— 
half-a-dozen men, artists, students, journalists ; 
Miss Cardrew, Gertrude, Priscilla, and Dollie. 

Malden had wheeled Dunstane in. He was 
propped up on the divan, and they were listen- 
ing to him. He talked on. The men forgot 
their cigars and leaned forward, their eyes bright. 
His philosophy of life was new and strange and 
wonderful. This religion of his opened green 

hs to their feet—it lured them upward— 
showod them glittering spaces. Earth dropped 
in the lower night. They were among the stars. 

Miss Cardrew listened weeping, but softly, 
lest the fall of a tear should stun that delicate 
eloquence. Gertrude heard him, her hands 
knitted, her bosom heaving. He gave her wings 
_she soared. Everything was possible, nothing 
impossible. Success? Fame? They were hers. 
Faith and Hope gave royally. 

Dunstane stopped ; and the earth was about 
them again. Ashamed of their emotion the men 
fell apart. When the circle re-formed, Priscilla, 
holding the little pale baby, was the central 
figure. 

“When I write a book,” she said dreamily, 
«Tghall call it ‘The Book of theGreat City. The 
will be white with the faces of children.” 

“Tell us about your book,” said Malden 
huskily. 

So Priscilla told them. 

They came closer to hear her; and she told 
them how, as she went about the streets, she 
heard always the song of pity and of death. In 
the faces passing her she saw hungry souls that 
cried with a great cry, and no man cared for 
their souls. 

She made them hear the moaning of the great 
human sea; she made them look at the white 
faces of men and women and children drifting 
past ; sho made them hear the cry of the drown- 
ing and the laugh of those that passed them, 
pitiless, She made them see the agony of those 
who heard and would have helped, but were 
powerless. 

She showed them success and failure—the 
price that men paid for their souls—the thirty 
pieces of silver for which they betrayed the God 
inthem. Some of them returned and cast the 
money at the feet of the priests. They built 
churches, and then went out and hanged them- 
selves. 

She lifted the lid from the coffin of a dead 
woman, and made them look. The man that 
had laid her there passed the parish hearse on his 
way to church. He had a white flower in his 
button-hole ; there were white favours on the 
horses, It was his wedding-day. 

She led them from city to suburb, from the 
crowded living people, shuffling each other into 
the earth that they might have space for breath, 
to the crowded dead people shuffling each other 
out of the earth that they might have room for 
death, 

They followed her west and east, through the 
sun and the rain, among the faces that misery 
whitened, among the faces that misery painted. 
It was the same flesh, but the misery that was 
not painted was less miserable. 

The tears were scorched on Miss Cardrew’s 
cheeks ; the eyes of the men were dull, their 
hearts burning. Gertrude’s eyes littered, 
there was something brighter than the stars—it 
lay in the mud at her feet. 

The talk became general. Across those dark 
clouds wit played like summer lightning ; meteor 
stories trailed. Pathos that cackled with 
laughter, humour whose eyes held tears took 
their place in the group. The men talked as 
they talked at their clubs. Miss Cardrew’s senti- 
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ment was like a sprig of thyme in the button- 
hole of a frock-coat. 

After a while Gertrude sang. When she had 
finished, they clamoured. She sang on and on. 

Priscilla slipped away with Dollie, and did not 
return. The room was suddenly chill. Malden 
stirred the wood. The divan was in shadow, but 
the flame flickered on the procession of angels 
carrying lilies. 

e * e * * 

“The man is a genius,” said Gertrude. 

“He is more than that,” Miss Cardrew 
answered. “ He is a prophet, a priest, a king.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t go so far,” said Gertrude, dis- 
passionately, “though the poet may be all the 
three, and he is a poet.” 

“ He is a humbug,” said Malden. 

They did not notice him. 

“ He surpassed himself last night ; I could not 
sleep until morning,” said Miss Cardrew. 

“Nor I. Priscilla stirred me more, but her 
husband has a strange power.” 

“ He is the biggest humbug I know,” Malden 
repeated, in a louder key. “He talks all day 
of sacrifice; then he offers up his wife.” 

‘You are quite wrong,” said Gertrude, hotly. 
“ He is devoted to her.” 

“+ He devotes her to himself,” Malden sneered. 

“J don’t like to hear you speak like that, Mr. 
Malden,” said Miss Cardrew. ‘‘The patience 
and cheerfulness with which Mr. Momerie has 
borne his terrible affliction are a lesson to us 
all.” 

“Do you think he feels it?” Malden asked, 
cynically. 

The two women turned upon him. 

“‘ Feels it? Inhuman!” cried the spinster. 

“ How would yow like to lie there all day ?— 
a strong man,” Gertrude choked. She looked 
reproachfully at him. 

“Tf he were a strong man,” said Mulden. 
“ But he is not ; he is a weak fool.” 

“You forget that he is our dear Priscilla’s 
husband,” said Miss Cardrew, with dignity. 

“It is the only thing I remember about him.” 

“JT never heard you unkind before,” said 
Gertrude. “I think it is terrible to see him 
lying there, working at his book —eager, hopeful, 
never tired, never impatient.” 

‘« Tf he were a man he would work at some- 
thing else,” said Malden. 

“How can he? What in there for a helpless 
paralytic to do?” 

Miss Cardrew’s white front bobbed about, 
showing her indignation. 

“He could undertake tuition by correspon- 
dence, he could get reviewing to do, write 
literary articles. He could learn to make 
baskets like the blind old fellow downstairs, he 
could sit on the pavement with a tin can on his 
chest and a placard inviting charity. It would 
be more dignified than his present position.” 
Malden got up and paced about angrily. 

“Mr. Malden, you shock me; indeed you do! 
You forget that Mr. Momorie is giving to the 
world a New Religion.” 

“ And what good will his new religion do the 
world when he has given it? What is his new 
religion but the old religion, minus love? It is 
like the man to have left out the greatest thing 
of all. He builds his arch without a keystone. 
He sends his balloon among the stars. There is 
no god ia the car, nothing but gas.” 

“T€ he were a humbug, don’t you think a 
woman like Priscilla would have found it out 
long ago?” said Gertrude hesitatingly, “ Look 
how devoted to him she is. I wanted her to 
come to tea to-day, but just because he said he 
would miss her, she wouldn’t come.” 

“ She goes nowhere,” said Miss Ca-drew ; “her 
devotion and self-sacrifice are beatiful. But 
she has her reward in being privileged to sarve 
such a man.” 

“ A privilege, indeed!’ Malden echoed, 
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“ Ah, yes, indeed it is #0. If he had not our 
dear Priscilla there is nothing I should esteem 
more highly than to be permitted to take him to 
some sheltered spot and watch over him while he 
finished his great work.” 

“ Finished, Miss Cardrew ! 
begun it yet, confound him !” 

“Oh, I assure you, Mr, Malden, I saw the 
first page myself. It was beautifully written, 
‘The New Religion, by Danstane Momerie,’ in 
old English characters. ‘Begun November 3rd, 
1891,’ that was the date of his marriage—he has 
such pretty ideas.” 

“ And what else?” asked Malden. 

“There was nothing else. The page was blank. 
But, knowing the man, we know what will 
follow.” 


He has not even 


(To be continued.) 


A REVOLT OF PURE MEN 
AND WOMEN. 
By Mary Woopv-Atten, M.D. 


“Men cannot, and will not, at least as society is at pressn t 
constituted, bring a blameless past to the altar; but they may 
make expiation for their past by fidelity and devotion to the 
woman they marry, and unless a man is lost to every sense of 
honour, he does 10; disappoint the woman in her expecta- 
tions.”—Lady Jeune in Fortnightly Review, February, 1894, 
under the head of “ Revolt of the Daughters.” 


Human development can progress only along the 
line of possibility and under the stimulus of 
will, If man wills that which is impossible, he 
fails ; if he has no will to accomplish the possible, 
he fails as certainly. In all the evolution of the 
race, potentiality and will have been united and 
the results have been marvellous. But it has 
been only through his will power that man has 
learned what is possible to him, and only through 
his attempts at accomplishment that he has 
learned the force of his will, “I can” and “I 
will,” are therefore two most effective agencies 
which, rightly directed, cen lead the race on from 
conquering the material world to conquest of 
self. No greater paralysing influence could 
possibly be exerted upon moral fibre than is 
found in the extract given above, “ Man cannot 
and will not.” 1€ man, with a glorious aspiring 
purpose essays to rise to the height of his ideal, 
what will be the effect to be met upon the very 
inception of his endeavour, by the dictum of 
society that he is essaying the impossible, and 
even that it is unsafe for him to make the 
attempt ? 

_ He may hold grand theories, but he cannot 
put them in practice without danger to himself, 
for God has so created him that his efforts to 
embody his ideals in his life will jeopardise his 
health. 

“The “cannot” of Lady Jeune is but a rep- 
etition of the popular idea that the “‘ Thou shalt 
not” of the Decalogue applies only to women, 
that while chastity is the essential perfection of 
womanly character, man dare not obey the law 
of God because of the danger to his physical 
health, and therefore, to secure his well-being, a 
a certain number of women must be set apart to 
physical and moral death. Even if this were 
true, would it not be a cowardly act for a man 
to purchase his physical health at the sacrifice of 
some woman's eternal welfare? If this were a 
scientific fact, and man were truly unable to 
secure physical safety save by giving up his own 
morality and degeading some woman, it would 
for ever brand the Creator as a God of an in- 
justice so profound and im neasureabie, that to 
refuse to do Him reverence would be the highest 
religion. ‘Tne statement that man cannot live 
a pure life provokes to a revolt of pure women, 
and virtuous men must fire with a rightvous 
indignation at such a libel. 

‘oo many men to-day are living blameless 
lives to allow the statement to pass unchallenged. 
It (is not a theory to ba accepted upon the 
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“Come awa’,” said the woman, “come awa; 
ye’re welcome, I’m shair o’ that,” and she 
dusted a chair for me and set me down in 
front of a blazing fire. Meanwhile Nurse 
Marshall had divested herself of her cloak 
and gloves, and was addressing a few, bright, 
cheery words to a pale-faced girl lying on a 
rickety iron bed in a corner. The girl said 
that she had been suffering a great deal, and 
Nurse Marshall gently uncovered a poor, wasted 
limb in which an abscess was slowly healing. 
She dressed the wound carefully, placed the 
girl in the easiest possible position, tidied the bed, 
and made it comfortable for the sufferer. The 
girl was also suffering from hip-joint disease. 
The large figure of another patient was lying in 
a built-in bed. She was an old woman afflicted 
with dropsy, but taking the keenest interest in 
everything going on. Her hearing was most 
remarkably acute, and when Susy, her daughter, 
and I were talking by the fire while the nurse 
was attending to the little girl, she took her 
share in all the conversation that was going on. 
Now her turn had come. 

‘ T’m ill tae work wi’,” said the poor woman. 

“ You cannot help that,” said dainty-looking 
Nurse Marshall gently. 

And she really was, poor body, “ill tae work 
wi’.” She was a big woman and almost com- 
pletely helpless with paralysis besides her fearful 
disease of dropsy. Nurse Marshall bathed the 
woman, changed her night-dress, and Susy 
brought clean sheets for her. True, they were 
old and ragged and patched, but still they were 
clean. She felt like a different woman, she said, 
when nurse had done with her. 

It was a squalid kitchen, shop, living-room, 
and bed-room in one. In the window were 
displayed for sale indigestible-looking sweets, 
coarse bread, pipes and tobacco, etc. Before the 
fire a washing was being dried, for Susy had to 
wash every day for her two invalids ; at one side 
of the fire stood a small table, and Susy was 
busily baking there, and putting the “scones ” 
on the “ girdle,” or hot-plate, to fire, as we talked. 
Outside it was intensely cold and now dark, with 
keen, biting air. In the kitchen it was hot and 
stuffy. The floor was black with constant 
traffic, and the two invalids, the shop, the baking, 
and the drying of washing, took up every inch of 
room. The door was constantly being opened at 
first for one reason and another, but Susie 
promptly put a stop to that by shooting the bolt 
into the door until the invalids were attended to. 
One exception she made when a woman came for 
milk. In such a place to sell milk! Another 
woman rattled at the door. 

‘‘ Never mind, Susy,” she said, taking in the 
situation. 

“T’m no’ mindin’,” replied Susy, laughing. 

Susy was a middle-aged woman, and supported 
herself and the two invalids by her little shop, 
and by baking scones and oatmeal cakes. 

“It’s an awfu’ hard time just noo,” she said. 
“The men are a’ oot o’ wark. They hae nae 
money tae spen’, The soup-kitchen an’ the free 
dinners helps them winnerfu’, an’ they get bried 
tae tak’ awa’.” She looked forward to the frost 
going, and better trade and more work coming 
with less severe weather. The girl-invalid was 
a pretty, bright-faced lassie, and it seemed hard 
that she should lie there so helpless, She could 
not even sit up in bed for her food, but had to 
be fed like an infant. Poor Susy herself, though 
bright and light-hearted, was far from strong. 
The old woman, with her sharp tongue, was an 
additional burden, although, it may be, hersmart 
sayings would often beguile Susy’s mind from 
dwelling too much on the sombre side of things. 
When we were going, she looked me all over 
in a very critical way. 

“You'll be the new nurse,” at last she 
remarked. 

“No,” I said, “I have only come to see you.” 


WITH A DISTRICT NURSE. 


Some people think, apparently, that the phrase, 
« An Englishman's house is his castle,” applies 
only to houses of considerable size. The houses 
of the poor, they seem to fancy, are open to any 
of their richer brethren who may choose to 
honour them by calling upon them. The poor 
themselves think very differently. To those of 
their own class there is little or no “ stand-offish- 
ness,” but to those above them who come prying 
into their concerns, they are as proud as the rich 
themselyes. District visitors know what it is to 
have the doors shut in their faces, and those 
who go without excuse must expect most cavalier 
treatment. And this feature we cannot alto- 
gether condemn, for a man’s property is sacred 
to himself, no matter how small that property 
may be. 

But there are some missions which open every 
door, and whose uniform protects the wearer 
from every insult. If one really desires to see 
the poor as they are, they must don one of these 
uniforms—that of the Salvation Army, Sisters 
of Mercy, District Nurse, or other, or at least go 
under the wing*of some such institution. 

It was with such a desire that I called for 
the district nurses of our Lowland Scottish town 
one evening, and asked permission to accom- 
pany one of them on her rounds. After explain- 
ing my object, permission was kindly given. 

Next afternoon I called again, and Nurse 
Marshall arrayed me in the long blue cloak of a 
district nurse. Then she placed the becoming 
little blue bonnet on my head, with its dainty 
white ties ; long white cuffs over my blue serge 
sleeves, and gave me a bag to carry, filled with 
all sorts of bottles and liniments. 

It was an intensely cold night in February; 
the long-continued frost, which was hard even 
for the rich to bear, and the young and strong, 
pressed with a heavier burden on the poor, the 
aged, and the infirm. Every kind of outdoor 
work was at a standstill, and free dinners and 
soup kitchens for the unemployed were the 
order of the day. But although these things 
are good, they often touch only a fringe of the 
misery in our midst. It often happens that the 
very poorest have the greatest shrinking in 
making their sufferings known. 

It was with a little feeling of trepidation that 
I set out with Nurse Marshall. It was still light, 
and I wag well known, and I had no desire to be 
thought masquerading in a nurse's costume. 
Fortunately we had almost reached our district 
without meeting anyone I knew, when suddenly 
in the misty light I saw a well-known form 
approaching. It was my married brother, and 
he knew nothing of my little scheme. Nurse 
Marshall said, “Don't look at him, and he will 
never otice you.” With downcast eyes we 
approached him. He scarcely glanced at us. 
In the very act of passing I shot a little look at 
him. Our eyes met for a moment, and I felt the 
thrill of mutual recognition. Not a muscle of 
my face moved as Nurse Marshall and I went on 
together ; but Iknew, although naturehad not pro- 
vided me with eyes at the back of my head, that 
my brother was looking after me in a puzzled way. 

It was nearly dark when we reached our first 
stopping-place. It was a tenement house in an 
old-fashioned narrow street, a street. which had 
once boasted itself as the finest in our town but 
had fallen, such are the glories of our earth and 
state, to be the abode of the meanest and 
poorest. Nurse Marshall knocked at a door in 
a dark entry, and a youngish woman, dressed in 
short gown and petticoat, opened it, her figure 
silhouetted against the light within. 

“Oh, ‘it’s you, nurse,” she saidin a delighted 
Voice, “come awa’; we thocht ye werena comin’ 
the nicht.” 

T have brought a lady to see you,” said N arse 
Marshal ‘ 


“‘ Oh, I thocht ye micht be the new nurse,” she 
said; “I h’ard tell she wis a big, stoot young 
wumman juist like you.” 

“ A big, stoot young wumman juist like me,” 
indeed! Truly thore is nothing like a plain, 
unvarnished statement for taking the starch out 
of one! 

Our next visit was to a lodging-house. We 
went through a long, dark close, into a back 
court, up an outside stair, and then through a 
dark passage. Our knock was answered by a 
young girl. Old Sandy we had come to see had 
at last got a line for the hospital and was taken 
away. But another invalid Jay on an iron bed 
in a corner. She was the woman to whom the 
lodging-house belonged, and she said she was 
“ unco no weel wi’ the cauld.” She had been all 
right yesterday, but the cold had seized her 
breast. Nurse told her what to do and we came 
away. A man wassitting beside a small table 
at the fire enjoying a supper of half-cooked look- — 
ing fish and tea, and two young women crouched 
over the wretched fire. 

Our next destination was a little low, thatch- 
roofed cottage. We went into a dark entry and 
knocked at a door. 

“Oh, it’s you, nurse,” said a bright-faced 
young woman. ‘Come, ben, we were thinkin’ 
maist that ye had forgotten us.” 

It was quite a large kitchen that we were 
shown into, with two small windows, one look- 
ing to the front and the other to the back, a 
door in the middle of the inner wall, and a fire 
opposite to the door. On each side of the door 
was a built-in bed, and a man with a remarkably 
dirty face was lying in one of the beds. 

‘‘ Faither’s wearit,” said a tall young woman, 
“ an’s awa’ tae’s bed.” 

The kitchen was very dirty. There was three 
young women in the place, and two of them 
were slovenly and dirty ; the third, who was a 
widow, was much cleaner. Her little girl was 
well-cared for looking, and stood beside the fire 
all the time we were in the house. When we 
spoke to her she hid her face shyly with 
her hands, and looked at us through her fingers. 

The invalid was seated at one side of the fire 
and greeted us with enthusiasm. 

“Oh, nurse,” she said, “I thocht ye were 
never comin’ back. Ye've been awfu’ lang o’ 
comin’. But I’m that weel, nurse, I can walk 
through the fluir.” 

She was a tall, youngish woman, and with the 
help of a stick she hobbled across the floor. 

‘6 Ye see that, nurse. I never thocht I could 
ha’ dune that again.” 

The poor creature was delighted with her 
effort at walking, and sat down on her stool 
again beside the untidy fire. Then she 
took off her stocking, unwound a bandage from 
about her knee, and showed us a much swollen 
and discoloured limb. She had been very ill 
with blood-poisoning. Her knee had been 
very, very bad, and her one cry was that 
sho would never be able to walk any more. 
She was overjoyed that she could even hobble 
across the room. Nurse dressed the wound and 
wrapped clean bandages around it. 

“ Ye'll come back, nurse. Ye'll come back an’ 
see me again.” “She's been the guid nurse tae 
me,” she said addressing me; ‘‘ she’s dune her duty 
by me, but I want her tae come back an’ see 
me.” 

She seemed very much afraid that Nurse 
Marshall would drop her from her list before 
she had perfectly recovered. 

The whole family lived in the one apartment. 
Several of the younger members were out when 
we called, but they all lived and ate and slept in 
that dirty kitchen. 

“ What relation is the invalid to the younger 
women?” I asked Nurse Marshall. 

‘ Mother,” was the reply. 

I could hardly believe it, she seemed almost 
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as young as her daughters. Then Nurse Marshall 
told me that the woman had told her that she 
was married at fifteen. 

Our next destination was at the home of a 
decent working man. The man had a 
absoess on his leg. It was gradually healing, but 
he could not afford to rest sufficiently, His 
house was beautifully clean and formed a strik- 
ing contrast to that we left. The grate was 
polished like ebony, and the table and chairs and 
floor were spotless. The children were sleeping 
in a comfortable enclosed bed, and there was 
another bed in the large kitchen. The young 
wife kept calling poor, hypocritical me, “ nurse,” 
and telling me about a child who was ill with 
hip-joint diseases. The wound was dressed and 
we came away. 

Our next patient lay in bed in a little garret 
room, the bed placed under the sloping wall. 
She was @ garrulous old lady despite her many 
pains. She had been suffering from cancer, and 
‘one of her breasts had been cut off. Poor 
creature! No neighbour would touch her, or her 
- bed, and every day she lay patiently until nurse 
came and washed her face and helped her in 
many ways and made her bed. She had other 
diseases about her poor old body. It was little 
worder that she grumbled a little. Her son 
came in, a miner, dirty and half-drunk. He sat 
down and regarded us fixedly. Then he turned 
to his mother, who was talking glibly as Nurse 
Marshall arranged her hair. 

“ Ye'll be gey an ill, mither,” he said, “ whan 
there’s onything wrang wi’ yer tongue.” The 
woman vouchsafed no answer. 

“Tm sayin’ ye'll be gey faur by whan yer 
tongue’s no gaun,” he reiterated. 

“Haud ye ain tongue an’ no’ mak’a fule o’ 
yersel’,” came the retort from the bed. 

The little attic room was very clean. The 
neighbours were very kind in cleaning it, but 
they would not touch or go near the helpless 
patient on the bed. 

Nurse washed her hands carefully, as she did 
before leaving each house that she visited, and 
dried them on a towel which hung from her 
waistband. 

“T notice that every one of your patients has 
a fire,” I said to Nurse Marshall, as we walked to 
our next destination. 

‘ Yes,” she said, “in this part of the country 
coal is so cheap that the poorest make shift to 
have a little bit of fire. In London it is dread- 
ful,” she continued, “to find, ia addition to 
every other misery, that the poor have no fire to 
crouch over.” 

“Some of the houses are very dirty,” I 
ventured further. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. ‘I wish that I could 
help that. If I were to find fault I would lose 
my influence. I can only insist upon'the greatest 
personal cleanliness of my patients and of their 
beds and bandages. That I look after myself, 
and I always hope that it may influence them to 
greater cleanliness in other matters.” 

Our next visit was to two poor old women in 
a garret room. They were both street hawkers, 
and the poorest of the poor. Old Nanny’s foot 
was bandaged, for she had trodden, shoeless and 
stockingless, on a rusty nail, and it had wounded 
her severely. She sat shivering over the morsel 
of a fire, her long grey hair hanging elf-like at 
the sides of her sharp, withered face, and her 
bony fingers convulsively clutching and un- 
clutching her tattered shawl. Her friend 
and partner, Peggy, sat at the other side | million a week. Now, with this lordly income, 
of the fire, tall, gaunt, and blind of one eye. | it can create peers, manufacture an aristocracy 
They both took the greatest interest in the | (just as they do corks for the bottles), and 
bandaging of the foot. employ an unlimited army of ofticials—some to 

“Qh, but ye’re guid tao me, missy,” said the keep the accounts, some to collect the money, 
poor old woman, bending over Nurse Marshall’s some to be spies upon the Licensed Bread- 


? ; | sellers. There you have the whole thing in a 
hand and her tears falling fast upon it, “yere | nutshell. The Government does not gain a 


guid tae a puir aul’ wumman.” penny on the transaction, but it has those 
“ That's nothing, Nanny,” said Nurse Mar- | millions to talk about. It has to expend some 


shall. ‘Get well soon; that’s all you have to 
do now.” 

“ Tl] do that, missy, tho’ aul’ bones are no’ like 
young anes, See whit a kind leddy gied me,” 
and she pointed to a corner where a comfortable 
pair of shoes and stockings were standing. The 
other old woman looked at me solemnly as Nurse 
Marshall turned, and crooked her little finger and 
raised her hand three times toher mouth. Poor 
old Nanny, it was too true! Everything that 
the “kind leddies’ gave her went in driak. The 
two poor women had a bed each. Peggy had a 
bed with a mattress and a bolster under the 
sloping wall, and Nanny lay in a corner on & 
coarse sack filled with straw. 

Next day when I came home from making 
some calls, I found my married brother sitting in 
the drawing-room with my mother. He glanced 
over my “tailor-made” with evident appreciation, 
and criticised me in the frank way which 
brothers affect. 

“I dolike to see girls neatly dressed,” he said, 
“the costumes some women wear are fearful. 
The district nurses, for,instance,” he went on; 
“the bonnets are very well, but the cloaks are 
outrageous.” And as he looked at me I saw that 
he had forgotten! the half-recognition of the 
evening before, but that it had made an impres- 
sion on him was evident by the mention of the 
nurses now. 

“The cloaks, I daresay, are suitable for the 
work,” said my mother, smiling, “and the nurses 
live brave, useful lives.” 

Yes, dear old mother, I thought, yours is the 
right word, “ brave, useful lives.” 

Criemens Scott. 


millions upon the crowds made permanently 
mad, permanently criminal, or permanently 
paupers through drink. Now, we should con- 
sider this a loss, but not so the Toddlers. 
They are ruled by appearances.” 

I renewed the subject over luncheon by 
saying, ‘ Will you allow me to inquire further 
about this National See-saw, by which the 
jockeys and grooms of the Sacred Ass retain 
their positions and beguile their fellow-country- 
men? Do I understand that there is a law 
against drunkenness?” 

*< Certainly, several.” 

‘“‘ Am I also correct in supposing that the vast 
majority of the drunkards are made: in the 
houses set apart and authorised by Govern- 
ment?” 

‘“s Exactly.” - 

“Yet do you say that there is no real profit 
obtained from this e business ?”’ 

‘© T have watched the operation closely, and I 
am of opinion that the Toddlers lose by their 
see-saw. Of course, many of them think to the 
contrary, but you have to remember that the 
Toddlers are born conjurers, and that those men 
who show the most remarkable aptitude for 
sleight of hand are set apart for one of the 
various professions instituted to hoodwink the 
people. Perhaps you have never studied the 
exact position of the government of the island. 
There is nothing like it on earth. It is a string 
of endless contradictions, the canonised blunders 
of the selfish dead. Therefore in the absence of 
real government, it was found e ient to have 
recourse to organised jugglery, use people 
must either be governed or be educated to 
govern themselves. If they were educated to 
govern themselves, there would have been an 
end to the aristocracy long ago, and if they were 
to be governed, they would require intelligent 
men to govern. So they hit upon a method of 
national conjuring. The most enslaved people 
of the island think that they select their own 
representatives to make their own laws, and yet 
these very representatives have no thought for 
the hooting rabble upon whom they fawned, and 
have no more consideration for their rights than 
for those of a comet.” 

The method of government with to 
this drink traffic seemed to me to be that of a 
cottager who kept a vicious cow because it be- 
longed to his grandmother, though she only gave 

a pail of milk a day, and always kicked that 
over. But to be quite clear, I asked : 

‘‘Tg there no one in the island who observes 
the ruin caused by this vice ?” : 

“Yes, the judges know all about it, and 
occasionally some fool tells the truth. Then 
they make him a peer and keep him quiet.” 

He added, “1 don’t suppose you will ever 
know what a profitable thing crime is in Toddle 
Island. They must have the criminals, because 
they are the class that pay. They also provide 
employment for hundreds of thousands in very 
comfortable positions. Their judges and lawyers 
are among the wealthy classes, owing to the 
criminals. The police, the keepers of prisons, 
gaolers, hangmen—all manner o people, in fact 
—are kept employed on account of criminals. — 

“‘You cannot suppose, therefore, that this 
nation would be so foolish as to abolish either 
its criminals or its paupers.” 

“ But why should the criminal class be bound 
up with this see-saw on which the Government 
takes its daily ride?’ 

‘©T was leading up to that. If you would 
think out the national value of the criminal 
class from the official point of view, then you 
would see how important it is that Government 
should make some provision for recruiting that 
class. They are bound to pass sentences of 
punishment or death occasionally, otherwise the 
lower orders would forget that there is “a mora 
Governor of the world.” ; 

‘There is no such simple means of producing 
criminals as to take away the power of the will 
and the sense of responsibility. So in this island 
Government has opened tens of thousands of 
shops for this purpose. The shopkeepers pay 
for the privilege of destroying the will and the 
sense of responsibility, so that they turn their 
customers into the streets unable to walk, then 
the Government steps in, takes them Up, and 
fines them for being drunk and incapable, Can 
statecraft go further than that ?” 


THE NATIONAL SEE-SAW. 


HOW THEY MANAGE THE DRINK 
QUESTION IN TODDLE-ISLAND. 


Tne Toddlers are a great drinking nation. They 
attribute this fact to various causes; to the 
prevalence of fogs, or the character of the winds, 
or the colour of the sky, or the habits of their 
ancestors, or the influence of the future. In 
fact, a book might be written upon the exu- 
berant wit with which they have garnished this 
deadly custom. This is their usual practice ; 
but the moment you accuse them of it, they 
apply their grand trick of betaking themselves 
to theory, and by statistics or by history, which 
are their two most subtle means of bewildering 
correct observations, they show that there is no 
drinking to excess. 

I asked: “Is there no law in Toddle Island 
that professes to have some concern for the 
ordivary well-being of society ?” 

He seemed astounded at my inquiry, and 
replied, “ Yes, thousands of them.” 

“But,” I continued, “how do you account 
for the fact that for hundreds of years they have 
made no organised effort to stop the sale of this 
drink, although they know that it turns men 
into maniacs ?” 

The Consul replied smilingly, ‘‘ My lord, you 
will never understand this custom unless you 
can be perfectly clear that the whole thing is a 
national see-saw. It is thus. A large number 
of people want this drink ; so the Government 
says, We will only allow it to be obtained in 
those places authorised by law. Then they 
make the traders pay for permission to sell it. 
Those allowed to sell drink are styled Licensed 
Bread-sellers. The Government obtains im- 
mense sums of money by this trade, almost a 
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WHAT,WOMEN ARE DOING. 


The Suffrage societies have recently issued a 
list of the candidates who support woman’s 
suffrage. From this list it will be seen that the 
number of candidates pledged to support the 
unrepresented sex is almost equally divided 
between the two parties. On the Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist sides will be found the 
names of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Courtney, Sir Alger- 
non Borthwick, Lord Valentia, and Mr. H. M. 
Stanley. The Liberals are represented by Mr. 
Walter MacLaren, Sir Frank Lockwood, Mr. 
W. 8. Caine, and others. 

' a a oe | 

While on: this subject, it is interesting to know 
that Mr. ©, T. Ritchie, the president of the 
Board of Trade, is the latest convert to woman’s 
suffrage. Speaking at Croydon last week, he 
said that since he had come there as a candidate 
for Parliament he had noticed the enormous 
amount of time and trouble given to political 
matters by ladies:: He had never seen anything 
like it before, and he was bound to say that when 
the question arose again he would be found to be 
personally in favour of woman’s suffrage. 

* * # 


This cause has been pushed with more than 
usual vigour: during the recent elections, A 


large poster has been prepared which declares 
that there are 800, qualified women in 
England and Wales who are unrepresented. 
“For Town Councils 300,000 women: can vote, 
for.County Councils 500,000 can vote, but for 
Parliament not one.” 

* * # 


A unique feature in the Barrow election was 
the registration of a vote by a lady named 
Butler. When she appeared in the polling 
booth and demanded to vote, the presiding 
officer was nonplussed, and the town clerk was 
communicated with. This gentleman decided 
that as the lady’s name appeared on the register. 
she would have to be allowed to record her vote, 
which she did, saying that she wanted to vote 
for the Liberal candidate. 


* & & 


The Educational Committee of the Women’s 
Industrial Council are preparing to give a series 
of lectures on such social and economic subjects 
as are likely to be of interest and service to 
working women and girls. 

Amongst other subjects are the following :— 

“ Opportunities for Girls,” by Sister Emmeline, 
West London Mission ; ‘“‘ What Polytechnics do 
for Women,” by Miss Edith Corbold, Lady 
Superintendent, Battersea Polytechnic ; ‘‘ What 
the Factory Acts do for Women,” by Miss 
Clementina Black or Miss Hicks; ‘‘ The Shop 
Hours Regulation Act,” by Mrs. Brownlow or 
Mr. Macpherson ; “ Working for Pocket Money,” 
by Mrs. Brownlow or Miss M. L. Cameron ; 
‘* Women’s Work and Wages,” by Miss Allen or 
Miss M. L. Cameron; “Co-operation: United 
Work and United Interests,” by Mrs. Mary 
Lawrenson ; ‘Unseen Enemies in the Work- 
shop,” by Miss Thacker; and ‘Our Municipal 
Responsibility,” by Mrs. F. G. Hogg. Five 
lectures on “ ‘I'he Civic Duties of Women,” are 
also offered by Miss Burnett, but on the under- 
standing that this series can only be given in 
the neighbourhood of Chelsea. The Hon. 

retary is Mrs. F. G. Hogg, 60, Bedford- 
gardens, Kensington, W. 
* * 


Many women distinguished themselves last 
week at the South Kensington Museum, where 
there was an exhibition of the work of students 
in the various schools of science and art through- 
out the world. Among those who received gold 
medals were Miss Winifred Smith, of Birming- 
ham, for her designs for book illustrations; Miss 
Ernestine Willoughby, of Plymouth, for a 
modelled design for wall decoration; and Miss 

ura Johnson, of Nottingham, for a mono- 
chrome painting of a figure from the antique. 
Miss Johnson also obtained the Princess of 
Wales’ Scholarship, value £25. The other 
Princess of Wales’ Scholarship, value £11, went 
to Miss Winifrid Smith, whose book illustrations 


were very well done. 
series of nursery rhymes, and her designs were 
full of humour, and yet very dainty in execution. 


says in the St. 


between the 


of 2 per cent. 
there was not only no decrease at all, but there was 
an actual increase at every age. 


Miss Smith had chosen a 


* * # 
Miss Clara E. Collet of the Labour Depart- 


ment, has recently published her report upon 
the employment of women and girls in England 
and Wales. 
shown on the authority of the census returns 
that, while the total number of women and girls 


In the first part of the report it is 


‘* occupied ” increased nearly 40 per 10,000 the 


number of female indoor domestic servants 
diminished at the rate of 22 per 10,000. There 
is only one other occu 


maker and seamstress) which shows a greater 
decrease. 


tion (that of the shirt- 


+ & 


In os on this, Miss Clementina Black 
lames’s Gazette : 


The reasons for this diminution in the number of 


women servants cannot, of course, be exhibited by 
statistics; but Miss Collet’s 
they do to the ages at which this diminution has 
occurred, help to throw some light upon its probable 
cause and meaning. Between the ages of ten and 


ures, extending as 


fifteen the decrease reaches 37 in the 10,000; 
ages of twenty and twenty-five it 
reaches no less than 189 per 10,000, or not far short 
From the age of twenty-five onward 


Between twenty - 
five and forty-five the increase was 57 in the 10,000 ; 
between forty-five and sixty-five it was 26, and over 


sixty-five it was 19. 


* *% 
Here is an interesting conundrum. It is a 


question of chaperones. The Board of Trinity 
College, Dublin, have given it up. In reply to 


& petition presented to them asking them to 
admit women to the advantages of the college 
curriculum and examinations, they say, in 
effect, that they cannot allow women inside the 
precincts of the college without a chaperone, in 


‘case the undergraduates should be entangled 


into early and imprudent marriages. Now this 
Board is singularly long-sighted, for they appre- 
ciate the difficulty that would confront the gate 
porters ‘‘whether of two women ing the 
gate, one was of sufficient age to be a suitable 
guardian to the other.” How is this difficulty, 
apparently insurmountable, to be got over? 


* & & 


At the Cambridge Training College for Women 
there are to be extensive alterations ; large an 
handsome buildings are to be erected. This has 
been made possible by means of a grant from the 
Pfeiffer Bequest and voluntary subscriptions. 
The new buildings will be formally opened on 
Saturday, October 19th, by the Marquis of 
Ripon, and other well-known persons interested 
in education have promised to take part in the 
proceedings. pe 


The alteration the National Health Society 
has made in its rules is an excellent one. The 
age qualification has been removed from the 
syllabus of the training course, so that women 
are now enabled to go through this splendid 
preliminary training first, as it was found that 
a large number of women did not know what to 
do while waiting to attain the age of twenty- 
five. By this change, however, they get a con- 


siderable start over others when once they begin 


hospital life. In addition to this the lecturers’ 
age has been lowered from 25 to 23 years, 
and this enables ladies not only to qualify, but 
to occupy two years of the waiting time by 
earning money as lecturers. 

* & * 


An English woman, Mrs. Plumtree, has for 
some time past been engaged in compiling a 
dictionary for the blind in Braille type, which 
she has just completed. It has occupied her 
nearly two and a half years, working at it four, 
five, and even six hours a day. It fills 3,200 
pages, contains about 26,000 words, and will 
make fifteen or sixteen large volumes. 

* * * 

All things come to those who wait ; and at last 
Miss Anne Taylor has received permission to 
cross the Tibetan borders. She will reside for 
atime at Tatong, the new trade mart not far 
over the border, in Tibetan territory, which is 
not yet occupied by European traders. 


At the first annual meeting of the Society of 
Women Journalists held last week in its rooms 
in Hastings House, Norfolk Street, ‘‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes ” was elected President for the ensuing 
year. The report, which was adopted, states 
that in the first year nearly 200 representative 
women journalists were elected who resided in 
such various parts of the world as Great Britain, 
America, Canada, India, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and Austria, and that the iety isin a 
most prosperous condition. 

* * *# 

The Durham University, since it has received 
its new c Tr, permits women to become 
bachelors of all kinds, science and arts, and 
doctors of all kinds, except divinity. 

* * # 

It has been a matter of considerable surpri 
to the friends and admirers of Miss 
Wilkins that she should have carried off the 
prize for £400 for the best detective story in 
three thousand sent in for the competition. 
story, which is entitled ‘‘The Long Arm,” is to 
be published first in Chapman’s Magazine, and is 
the history and eventual detection of a most 
mysterious murder. 

+ * # 

An entirely new departure has been made at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where women-postmen have 
been appointed in the place of men who have 
been discharged. The new ‘‘ postwomen ” wear 
a black skirt, a yellow belt, and a little glazed 
hat with a yellow ribbon. They a little 
letter-box attached to a strap slung over one of 
the shoulders. 

* # 

A New Woman's Club is to be opened in Paris, 
under the presidency of the Queen of Roumania. 
Two curious rules have been laid down ; no book 
written by a man is to have a place in the 
library, while a similar rule will be observed in 
the picture gallery. 

* * # 

Dr. Emma Johnston Lucas, who has recently 
been appointed Health Commissioner of Peoria, 
Ill., is the first woman in that city to hold any 
public office. The medical men of Peoria, as 
well as the Women’s Club strongly endorsed her 
candidacy. Mrs. Lucas is a native of Peoria, 
where she has been practising medicine for 
about a year; she stands high in the Seager 
and has built up a good practice. She is the 
daughter of one physician and the widow of 


d | another. 


* * * 

Marburg University has admitted two women, 
one an Austrian and one a Scotchwoman, to its 
courses. 


‘Good Morning and Good Night,” by theauthor 
of “ Beneath the Barrier,” is the name of a book 
filled with stories for children, arranged in the 
form of morning and evening readings. The 
lessons are all exemplary ones, and the stories 
prettily told, but the motifs are not in all 
respects just what we would choose for the 
truest child-teaching. There is too much glorifi- 
cation of soldiers, great military leaders, kings 
and queens, as if virtue in high places were a 
better quality than humbler living and doing. A 
child is extremely sensitive to the snpesl done 
up in tales of this sort, viz. be g and see 


how great you may become. The book is pub- 
lished by Cassell and Co. 
* # * 


‘“‘ Under the Chilterns,’ a story of English 
village life, from the publishing house of T. 
Fisher Unwin, is the latest volume of the Pseu- 
donym Library. The tale is an old one, simply 
told, of the stronger oppressing and driving out 
the weaker, and the sympathy of the reader is 
taxed without any adequate return. The 
characters are clearly drawn, but beyond this 
there is not much to be said. 

* * * 

A very neat and true distinction was made by 
Mr. E. Tennyson Smith, the Australian temper- 
ance lecture, last week at Birmingham. He 
said that in Australia a measure like the Local 
Veto Bill was not called a temperance measure, 
but part of the policy of self-government. It 
only became a temperance question when the 
people come up to act upon it, and put it in 
practise. 
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of progress and its deeds of help have built 
high expectation of future usefulness in our 
minds. We have been almost ready to say, 
“ We trusted that it had been He that should 
have redeemed Israel.” 


Ava. 1, 1896. 


it comprehends the question. Where it 
might have helped to reconcile and atone (in 
the old meaning of the word), the I.L.P. it 
has deliberately adopted a contrary policy. 
And that daily paper within the last few 


—— 
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Local Veto, moreover, may have been one 


of our “ high hills.” It seemed so near, and 
with woman’s local vote, so full of promise 
for the redemption of large territories from 
the drink traffic. 


Leaders too, men of hope and thought and 


love for humanity, have stood in the mirage 
of human sight for the strength of the hills, 
whereas in the plan towards which all events 
are working, it may be that the weak things 
are to confound the mighty, and the things 
of an unseen to-morrow are to dissipate into 
thin air the seemingly substantial realities 
of to-day. Our help does not come from the 
be | hills, and we reckon badly when we leave 
this fact out of our calculations. 

“He builds too low who builds beneath the 

skies.” 


Let us take up the answering refrain, with 


new access of confidence, and basing our faith 
and our hope on the great facts of history, as 
well ason the eternal word, let our united 
voices sing, “Our help cometh from Him 
who made heaven and earth.” 


—— 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Now that the electoral battle is over and the 
Coalition Government in power with the 


months has hardly touched upon a women’s 
question without sneering, jibing, flouting 
the reasonable claims of our sex to come 
within the pale of the Constitution. To 
dream of passing great measures dealing with 
Local Option, Welsh Disestablishment, and 
for the Press to do its best to alienate those 
who might have worked ang, hilped on the 
Liberal side, is it a wise or is it a suicidal 
policy? ‘There may be among the Labour 
party and among women an apathetic mass, 
difficult to move, yet those who are not 
apathetic resent injustice deeply. To secure 
their adhesion it is worth paying the price 
for the lot. It is vain for a paper to appeal 
and even to scream to the electors to strain 
every nerve for what it terms the “ Progres- 
sive Party,” when it alienates those who 
should be ite friends and supporters. 


We have consistently reminded our women 


readers that behind the temperance vote lies 
the woman’s vote—on hardly any. other great 
social question does she feel so deeply, for here 
she has much at stake. 
it is interesting to note that for once we find 
ourselves in accord with the member for 
Northampton. In 1892, during the last 
electoral struggle, Mr. Labouchere wrote in 
Truth: “I am not an advocate of woman 
suffrage, but I think that it would be only just 


In this connection 


immense majority of 152, it may be well for 
women to note a few features of the fray. 

Women did not vote at the election in 
which the Liberals have lost so heavily—a 
defeat the cause has sustained without 
parallel in the century. Had they voted, 
who can doubt that they would have had to 
bear a large share of the blame of the reac- 
tion? The woman in the garden political 
would have done it all, or nearly all. That 
the Liberal party has been found disorganised, 
unready, has been made very evident. It 
even failed to find candidates for 123 seats, 
whereas the Unionists only declined to chal- 
lenge 37. We need not touch upon the con- 
stituencies where Labour members have 
fought Liberals as if they were foes, not 
friends. 


were women to be allowed to vote on Loval 
Option in regard to the drink traffic. The 
matter concerns them as much as—perhaps 
more than—the men.” 

Where women have been able to speak and 
work for Liberal candidates, naturally ‘we 
have heard reports of the service they have 
rendered. Where principle has prevented 
them working for men who disregard their 
claim, we have heard little or nothing. 

We may pass over the whole revolt of the 
Independent Labour Party as an incident 
that bears its rebuke and its lessons for the 
future patent to the meanest intelligence. 
We talk glibly about democracy, and when 
democracy claims its share of representation, 
official Liberalism drives the workers into a 
separate camp. It is as if out’ enemies had 


WHENCE COMETH OUR 


HELP ? 
“ ComeTH my help from the high hills? My 
help cometh from the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth.” Those that are wise and skilled 
in the interpretation of Scripture tefl us that 
this is the correct reading of the beautiful 
text that has been the resource and solace of 
so many tried and burdened hearts. We 
have often said the words over to ourselves, 
“J will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
whence cometh my help,” never realising how 
heterodox, even to blasphemy, such a version 
would have seemed to a pious Israelite of 
Moses’, or Elijah’s, or even David's day. 


For the high hills, which to us 80 often 
symbolise the strength and steadfastness of 
- our God, were the abomination of Israel. 
The altars of Baal were there, and it was 
only when they lusted after other gods that 
the hill tops played a part in the Israelites’ 
faith. 

It might be well for us to take to ourselves 
at this time the hint of the scholars and 
commentators, and ask with them of old, 
‘¢ Cometh our help from the hills?” 

There are so many hill tops to which we look 
with confidence till the inevitable revelation 
comes which unveils them, bare and comfort- 
less before us, mocking our simple credulity, 
and serving but one purpose—to point us 
higher. In the events of the past few weeks, 
now that the smoke of battle has cleared away, 
we can see that our hopes have been on the 
bill tops, with the party of Reform ; its record 


Now is there any reason why this luke- 


warmness for the cause should exist among 
Liberal candidates? Wethink thereis. We 
have not a soundly Radical press. If there is 
any broad policy on which the whole body of 
Liberals and Radicals must be united, it is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, the claim that all men and women have 
to equal and just consideration by the laws 


of the land. 

On this very point, with the honourable 
exception of the Daily News, our Press in the 
main has gone astray in London. 

We must pass over theevening papers, which 
have become largely betting agencies for the 
publication of tips and sporting prophecies. If 
we take the other great daily, professedly 
Radical, we cannot but see how busily it tries 
to alienate from Liberalism the cause of 
labour, unless in a special narrow groove, as 


devised this policy for our overthrow. Its 
success has been brilliant indeed ; no doubt 
their joy corresponds. 

Two more considerations deserve 4 
moment’s attention. No great Liberal 
measure can now be carried until we have a 
registration reform. It is mainly the 
workers, and 800,000 women who are dis- 
franchised. We must make up our mind to 
sink everything for this. Liberals must 
unite with labour, and se.ure the hearty 
adhesion of Liberal women. 

Secondly, the darkest hour is always before 
the dawn. About 1860 a great wave of 
reaction in favour of slavery swept over the 
United States. The Anti-slavery party felt 
utterly defeated. But in a year or two the 
American Civil War broke out; the tide of 
victory was with them. England is now 
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resting before taking her next great step 
forward. During those years it will be our 
business to help in the reorganisation of the 
party, to make Liberal principles accord with 
Liberal professions. 


One is accustomed to discount some of the 
campaign cries of “Beer and the Bible” till 
the mouths of the party in evidence and in 
possession, proclaim the unwonted juxtaposi- 
tion. From the Liverpool Post's account of a 
Conservative rejoicing in Ormskirk we make 
the following extract :— 

Mr. C. J. Ellis said that they would always 
fight against the disestablishment of the Church 
in i They would also always fight 

inst the disestablishment of the public-house. 
Beer and Bible had taken a very important part 
in this election, and he felt sure that they would 
always stick together. They did not like to 
have their vested interests attacked. 

Mr. W. R. Waring said he was glad the Con- 
servative majority had gone up instead of down. 

Mr. R. Fryar said they liked gingerbread in 
Ormskirk, but they did not like gingerbread 
governments, He was a temperance man, and 
yet he was supporting a brewer in Darwen. 


The chairman of Stretton’s Derby Brewery 
was doubtless but one of many who issued 
circulars informing shareholders that, by 
securing the return of the candidates sup- 
ported by the trade ip their several districts, 
‘ they would secure ‘‘ their own property from 
depreciation and loss.” Loss is a relative 
term, as not only theshareholders in breweries, 
but Government also, are likely to learn. 


One of the few notable Liberal conquests 
was that of Mr. T. P. Whittaker, the Member 
for Spen Valley, Yorkshire, and President 
of the London Auxiliary of the United King- 
dom Alliance. He too was a special mark 
of the drink-sellers, who made strenuous 
efforts to defeat him because of his stalwart 
support of temperance legislation. Mr. 
Caine’s defeat at Bradford was lamentable, 
though such a man as Mr. Caine would at 

any time rather be the victim of, than a 
victor in, a certain kind of electoral circum- 
stances. With characteristic loyalty to his 
temperance principles, Mr. Caine has said 
that personally he did not mind being out, 
as it would give him better opportunities of 

- furthering the cause in the constituencies, 
where the work for the next few years would 
“mainly lie, 

_ All friends of peace will learn with sorrow 
of the defeat of Mr. W. R. Cremer, who 
secured 354 signatures in the House of Com- 
mons in favour of a treaty of arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
It is significant that this total was made up 
as follows: Liberals, 132 ; Nationalists, 71 ; 
Unionists, 30 ; Conservatives, 21. The people 
who have voted in the Tory party may have 
a chance to die for it at the cannon’s mouth 
before they get through. It is a fixed 
principle in public affairs that the aristo- 
cratic class is always more ready to send the 
hon-aristocratic soldier into the midst of the 
fight than is the Democratic class, nor is the 
‘Weabon far to see. 


_ teetotalers from choice.” 
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An exceedingly interesting letter appeared 
in a morning paper of last. week, concerning 
an Australian Colony in Paraguay. It is 
composed of men and women who are pre- 
pared to face all manner of privations, in 
their effort to build up a community of well- 
ordered lives, and governed by sound 
principles. The family is the unit of the 
society, and its interests are to be regarded as 
paramount to all others. The settlers have 
just realised their first crop, having endured 
very short commons since their settlement. 
The writer representing the colony says, 
‘“‘ We are vegetarian by necessity and we are 
We shall watch 
with interest the development of society in 
this far off corner, for the members give 
evidence of having planted it on a sound 
basis. Wholesome ideas, simplicity of life, 
total abstinence from things harmful, and 
the sacredness of the home are conditions 
which if guarded and fostered, will ensure an 
ideal community. : 


A strange statement was formerly sup- 
ported beyond all question by the assertion, 
‘‘Tt must be true, for it was in the news- 
paper,” whereas nowadays, one’s impulse is 
far oftener to doubt, for that very reason. 
Still, the telegraph wire is usually to be relied 
on, and some very curious dispatches have 
lately come over the wires concerning the 
action of the Chicago Board of Aldermen, 
prohibiting to both men and women cyclists 
the wearing of knickerbockers, and preecrib- 
ing a costume of baggy trousers reaching to 
the ankles, and high-necked shirts. What- 
ever may be the truth of the matter, it is 
the first mcdern legislation we know of that 
applies with perfect indiscrimination to both 
men and women. If the edict, ‘“‘No stock- 
ings exposed,” is instigated by the new man, 
it has, at least, its hopeful indication. 


Reuter and Dalziel, who are quick to cable 
every cyclone, railway accident, and strike 
that happens in America, have not sent, so 
far as we have seen, a single cable about the 
Christian Endeavour Convention in Boston, 
the largest Convention ever held on the face 
of the earth, for it had fifty thousand dele- 
gates, including the best young men and 
women of the nation ; they are,taking a pro- 
nounced position in favour of every good word 
and work. The society includes prominently 
among its principles, total abstinence and 
total prohibition. 

We note that ths Moderates in the 
London County Council rallied at the last 
meeting, and succeeded in voting down the 
proposition to put bath-rooms in the artisan 
houses that the Council proposed to build ; 
also they voted down a proposition for a swim- 
ming school bath in a crowded district. 


It has been noticed by some keen eyes that 
a larger amount of whiskey was introduced 
into England during the few days prior to 
the elections than has ever before beca 
brought in at one time. In one day the great 
distillers, Messrs. Dunville and Co., paid to 
the Government £5,000 excise duty. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


By Exiasetu G. CaMPBELL. 


THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG.° 
By H, Somers Somerset. 

‘¢C1vitisation has many things to offer—com- 
forts, knowledge, pleasures; but when one has felt 
the joy of the s one knows what life is, and 
what it is to live. Cold and rain, hunger and 
storm we had endured, and we knew that they 
were not pleasant; but they pass, and this 
knowledge remains unchanged in the wilderness, 
that it is good to be alive and free.” 

e e e e e 

This is the closing paragraph of Mr. Somer- 
set’s interesting book ; it is also its keynote, and 
deserves first place in its review, for it puts us 
en rapport with the writer and his exploits at 
one stroke. Not all of us are gifted with the 
love of adventure, not everyone is careless enough 
of his own comfort to set out deliberately to face 
hunger and cold and the wild, solitary waste ; 
but is there a spirit so dead that it does not 
thrill with mysterious joy at the words, “It is 
good to be alive and free?” 

Civilisation has done too much for us if we 
cannot enter into the inmost significance of such 
an utterance, and it would be well for hundreds 
of young men of opportunity and education to 
taste the experiences that the wilderness affords 
in preference to the surfeit and deterioration of 
our civilised communities. 

The land of the muskeg lies in what we 
familiarly call the great Hudson’s Bay District, 
and know still less as belonging to the provinces 
of Alberta and Athabasca in British Columbia. 
Its beat known lakes and rivers are the Atha- 
basca, the Little Slave Lakes, Athabasca and 
Peace Rivers; the Rocky Mountains hold their 
bias way through it near the southern boundary, 
and their northern spurs run down in a zig-zag 
course right into the land of the muskeg. 

Mr. Somerset and his companion Mr. Pollen, 
who writes a most companionable preface to the 
main story, started on their expedition in the 
month of June, two years ago, and the narrative 
begins at Athabasca Landing, which they had 
reached by the Canadian Pacific and by waggon 
train. Thence they steamed westward, in a rough 
and ready sort of boat, to the Little Slave River, 
where another curious craft, called a st 
head, carried them up this stream and the length 
of the lake bearing the same name. 

One ought to pause a little over the descrip- 
tion of the rowing of the sturgeon head, and get 
a very vivid idea of their primitive travelling 
methods at this point. 

‘We embarked and shoved off into the 
stream, and then proceeded up the little river in 
the most picturesque fashion. The crew of ten 
stood upon the thwarts and punted with long 
poles ; the steersman, upon a platform in the 
stern, guided the boat with an oar or sweep 
trailing behind; whilst a man in the bow, 
balancing a pole after the manner of a tight rope 
walker, pointed out the shoals and shallows with 
either end as they appeared to right or left.” 


Tho strength and enduranco <f these men, 
both Indians and half-breeds, is quite extra- 
ordinary. Each oar of a sturgeon head boat 
weighed about a hundred pounds, being of great 
length and thickness, but suddenly narrowing to 
the dimensions of an ordinary oar toward the 
end, so that the men may obtain a firm grasp 
with the hand. The rowers place a pad under 
one foot, the leg being held nearly straight 
before them, with the other leg beneath the seat. 
They rise to a standing position, and then 
throwing their weight on the sweep and getting 
a sharp kick-off from the pad, they sink back to 
the bench, thus completing the stroke. As may 
be imagined, this is no light work, but the men 
do not seem to mind it—will go on all day, and 
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sometimes all night, laughing and cheerful, so 
Jong as the food is plentiful and to their liking.” 
e e e e e 

At Slave Lake Post, which was reached at the 
end of three days of this sort of travelling, 
under various bad circumstances of storm, rain, 
und clouds of stinging mosquitoes, preparations 
were made for the journey into the interior—the 
true muskeg land. 

The following information will be an illumina- 
tion to many very intelligent persons who have 
thought to themselves at least, that a muskeg 
must be a musk deer, or a musk rat, or a gopher, 
etc.; itis, in fact, a beautiful mossy bog or 
swamp. 

“ At first sight a muskeg seems no very terrible 
affair. Green, spongy moss covers the ground, 
whilst here and there lie small pools of clear 
water. One realises that the moss is soft and 
wet, and that the travelling may be heavy, but 
nothing more. But no sooner have you set foot 
on its treacherous surface than the thing 
becomes more serious. The beautiful green moss 
seems to catch your foot as in a vice, aud to rise 
swiftly towards you. When a man faints, he 
sometimes imagines the ground has risen up and 
struck him ; this is exactly the sensation of him 
who walks in a muskeg. You feel that you 
must quickly take another step before it is too 
late, and so you plod on, and soon you tire. 
point of fact, there is little danger of being 
sucked down, but the place has a most melan- 
choly look. Nothing else on earth can be s0 
vividly green and yet so utterly desolate.” 

* * e 2 * 

Near the Peace River the travellers encount- 
ered a region of perpetual smoke, which the 
Indians carefully avoid. One, bolder than his 
fellows, confessed to having explored it, and 
found hot, scorched ground everywhere, and 
the smoke he said jumped up at him as he 
approached the centre of its density, ‘like 
man from his bed.” 

The crossing of the Peace River, thirteen 
hundred feet broad at this point, and very deep 
and rapid, brought them into a country of which 
Mr, Somerset says :— 


Never have I seen such a glorious country as 
we now travelled over. On our left we could 
see the mighty river flowing between the dark 
pine trees, wooded hills and sweeps of green 
prairie extending on all sides, covered with count- 
less flowers and acres of blood-red lilies, while 
thickets of saskatoon, raspberry and gooseberry 
bushes were banked up against the timber. 

* * * * * 

The company had been reinforced at different 
points along the way from Athabasca by a famous 
native hunter, a doctor, and several guides and 
teamsters, so that it was an important looking 
caravan that finally drove into Fort Dunvegan, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Station, and the 
centre of the Cree and Beaver Indian district. 

Here they rested a few days, repacked and 
now really entered on their hunting expedition, 
marching by trail, cutting their way through 
underbrush, through wooded muskegs, on to the 
forks of the Pine River. 

From here the itinerary led the party through 
Pine Pass over the Rocky Mountains to Fort 
McLeod. Behind them lay a journey of more 
than a thousand miles, with endless vicissitudes 
of adventure and sport, hazard and danger. 

The accounts of Indian life and tradition are 
full’ of interest and value; the Cree vision of 
the. Flood, for instance, from the original folk- 
lore of these people, and the tale of the proto- 
type of Gellert. The country is portrayed very 
strongly, and as one reads vivid pictures pass 
before: the eye, in which desolation and great 
beauty of scenery alternate. 

Hunting does not seem to have been the 
greatest success of the trip, though there are 
graphic descriptions of tantalising encounters 
like the following :— . 

Just as I was mounting a small hill, I came 
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upon the perfectly fresh track of a grizzly of 
great sae, Whe wind was light and favourable, 2 
followed rapidly and as si i i 


ergrowth 
bear snapping twigs at the further end of the 
clump, about be, ped 


there was an amo: the bushes. 
i ca kends i: 


Creeping qui and knees through 
the un ergrowth, I came to the opening, and 
waited. The clear space was not more 


yards across, and just beyond I could hear the 
grizzly amongst the bushes. He appeared to be 
eating ants, for he grunted and coughed quietly, 
and his scent came down the wind to me like 
the smell of a kennel of dogs, I dared not move 
forward, for, though the animal could not have 
been thirty yards away, he was completely 
hidden in the bush, and every moment he was 
coming nearer ; so I remained quietly waiting till 
he should move from behind the thick bushes 
and step into the little where I sat. When 
once he showed himself, T trusted that the hea 
rifle which I carried would finish him off; at 
events, I hoped to take him completely by sur- 
rise, and so waited anxiously for the encounter. 
lhe bear drew nearer and nearer, and every 
moment the smell grew stronger, so that I was 


just preparing to meet him when I heard the 
wind coming up the valley behind me. All day 


the air had ight and shifting, but from. the 
sound in the trees I judged that a strong breeze 
had come up and would soon be upon me. 
My position now became very serious, for 
I saw at once that my scent would be 
carried straight towards the bear, and one 
of two things was sure to happen—either 
he would run away or charge me on the 
moment and neither was exactly what I wished. 
But before I had time to move the wind was 
upon me, and, with a great crashing of boughs 
the bear made his charge, coming as it seem 
straight at me. All I coulddo was tu stand 
with my heart in my mouth and wait for him. 
But, instead of rushing at me as I had e 

he bore off to the right and made for a little hill. 
All this time I never once caught a glimpse of 
him, and could only judge of his movements by 
the breaking of branches and crashing in the 
bush. But as soon as I realised that he was not 
coming towards me I retreated into the open and 
ran round the clump, hoping to get a sight of 
him. I could not understand why he had charged 
the hill, but I afterwards discovered that my 
scent would have blown that way, and doubtless 
the bear had caught it when the wind swept 
back towards him from the rising ground. To 
ay Bes disappointment I never saw the beast 
atall....” 

Two bear cubs, however, were shot and eaten, 
beavers also, with marmots, grouse, and duck, 
but not enough to keep the party in meat. 
They were compelled at last to shoot and eat 
one of their horses, and still later, when horse 
meat was gone, discussed a similar fate for the 
dogs. Mr. Somerset thus naively describes their 
conversation at starvation point : 


“Our minds seemed to get beyond control, 
and to run continually on food. Cooking became 
the one topic of conversation. Round the 
camp fire in the evenings we would discuss our 
favourite dishes in a way that was. hardly 
human, and certainly was far from decent. One 
would hanker after steak, another for potatoes ; 
for my part, I had one vision of happiness in 
this world—raspberry jam and bread and butter. 
I would long to be in a civilised country again, 
so that I might go by stealth and purchase pots 
of preserves, and then, locking myself in my 
room, attack them with a spoon. I cannot 
imagine why this particular mania seized me. 
I have at times had glimmerings above jam, as 
I believe the others had above ste and 
potatoes; but the disgusting fact remains.” 

* * e e 5 


Nineteen hours of fasting on the day before 
reaching Fort McLeod, had brought them very 
low, and it was with almost ghastly weariness 
that they were at last able to discover through 
tho misty night air, the really solid fort beyond 
the river, still to he crossed, 
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We knew that the name of the Hudson's Bay 
officer in of the fort was Alexander. Our 


til | only chance of supper lay in attracting his atten- 


tion ; so Round shouted, ‘‘ Ho! Alexander.” 
Then we all shouted. An echo took up the word, 
and far across the lake we heard, “ Alexander ! 
Alexander !” Then silence. Not a light showed 
from the fort. Then again we shouted, “Ho 
‘¢‘ Hudson’s Bay!” The echo answered mysteri- 
ously, “ Bay ! Bay!” 

For a moment a sickening fear took hold of 
us that Alexander was away, or the fort deserted. 
So we shouted in and again, and I tired my 
revolver re y- Then we listened. There 
was @ 80 of a creaking door, and a muffled 
‘‘ Halloo!” reached our ears. This, at least, 
was no echo. I fired my revolver into the air 
once more, and again we heard the voice, “ Who 
are you?” Then Pollen, ‘‘ We are lish 
men, come across the mountains from 

vegap, and we are starving. Could you send 
a boat and fetch us across ?” For a few moments 
we waited, and then a canoe, with two men in 
her, came out of the darkness. 
e 


From this time on, food and comparative com- 
fort await them. Here the friendly guides, 
well rewarded with horses and food, must turn 
back to Dunvegan to reach it before winter, 
and the travellers themselves, after a short: 
sojourn, spent in investigating the Carrier and 
Portair Indians of the locality, speed their way 
in dug-outs down the Stewart to Fraser River, 
through the rapids, and so out of the wilds into 
the welcome tameness of civilisation. 

There are many episodes that tempt one, 


many interesting facts brought out en route, for 
Mr. Somerset kept a faithful diary, in spite of all 


hindrances and vicissitudes. 


Daukhan, for instance, the skilled hunter, is: 
delightful in his simplicity regarding the world 4 
He was particularly anxious to know ,, 
if the big squaw chief (the Queen) owned the... 


at large. 


whole earth as her personal possession, and 
seemed grievously disappointed that her pro- 
perty was so limited, and that there were other 
Oukimows, or rulers, as great as she. 

There is a wilderness waste of literature, as 
baffling to the lover of real life as the muskeg 
to the traveller, and in such a waste, this story 
of wholesome adventure and ofttimes thrilling 
ex perience, will prove an oasis to linger in for 
refreshment. 


DRINK IN RUSSIA. 


From two interesting articles by M. Jaakoff 
Prelaaker, in the Temperance Record, we gather 
the following statements :— 


The Government has a direct and indirect’ 


interest in the flourishing state of public-houses. 
Nearly a third part of the whole State revenue 
of Russia is derived from the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. I can thus safely 
state that the ruling class of Russia has a direct 
and indirect financial and political interest in 
the devilish trade. Firstly, no other industry or 
trade supplies such an enormous income for the 
support of the whole autocratic system of govern- 
ment as the liquor traffic. Secondly, drunken- 
ness fills up the time of the people, preventing 
them from thinking for themselves, from soc 

intercourse and ventilation of ideas and opinions 
of which tyranny has always been in a constant 
terror. That this is so, everyone in Russia knows 
well. Some time ago new university regulations 
were introduced, the programme of subjects and 
hours of attendance by the students consider- 
ably increased, under the most bitter but silent 
protest of all progressive elements in Russian 
society. The Minister of Public Instruction, in 
his official circular accompanying the new regu 
lations, openly explained that. the frequent 
manifestation of political tendencies and demon- 
strations among the university students are con- 
siderably due to the fact that they have too much 
time left them for reading undesirable books, 
and getting imbued with pernicious ideas. W ith 
the meujik and working man no such measures 


~_ 
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are needed. For no less than about ninety-five 
out of every hundred are unable to read at all. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


the Koran forbids the use of intoxicating drink 
he refused to have anything to do with it, and 


75 


groups of, men, women, and children, their pro- 
visions exhibited and untouched until the 
batuishka 


A glass or two of the disgusting vodka will suffice the annals of Russian history preserved the very had blessed them, remembering the 
to fill up his ine and sapely his sans, as the | text of his remarkable reply, viz. :— oe ge a Laie kee ay the pee of their 
un study of unnecessary and numerous nae «ore 80 and accepting for such service 
statistics, chronology, etc., will do away, in the aoe 7 Meseme ine h we of the provisions—pork, sausages, eggs, 
opinion of autocracy, with the rebellious uni- _——— id a and last, but not least, bottles of spirits. The 
versity man’s spirit. _ (Brandy is a delightful drink, we cannot live | batuishka goes on the whole day blessing and 
It is, therefore, quite hopeless to expect that without it.) praying from grave to grave, accompanied by 


the Russian Government, as it is, autocratic, 
tyrannical, having its own interests in contrast 
to those of the nation at large, will ever seriously 
initiate and foster, or allow to p ra temper- 
ance movement ona bigscale. Moreover, the 
Government directly induces and tempts the 
people to drink. During the coronation festivi- 
ties of the late Czar, barrels of vodka and beer 
were placed in numerous streets in Moscow for 
the gratuitous use of all residents and visitors, 
with the result that for three days the ancient 
capital was drunk wholesale, praising and ex- 
tolling the paternal kindness and generous 
hospitality of the Little Father of all the Russias. 
As more people gathered around these barrels 
than there were glasses to drink from, the 
vessels were soon broken, the beer or vodka let 
out on the ground, and the Spurting m from 


peasan 
their 


the villages 


the latter in a most beastly, ing manner. 
The coronation of the present Czar is fixed for 
August next, and no doubt the traditional 
saturnalia in the streets of Moscow will again 
take place, with the blessi of the shepherds 
of the ‘‘ Holy Orthodox Church.” For this 
church has received a command from its very 
founder ‘“‘to drink”? and make others drink. 
Every Russian school boy or school girl will tell 
you the wonderful story how and why Christi- 
anity was introduced to Russia in the ninth 
century by Prince Vladimir of Kieff, who was 
afterwards canonised as St. Vladimir. When 
this heathen prince, the story runs, wished to 
change his religion he received deputations 
from Jewish, ommedan, and istian 
missionaries. The Jewish religion he rejected 
because they were banished from their own 
coun To the Mohammedan religion he felt 
more inclined, but when he was informed that 


own house, and not 


feasting and !dri 


The choice then fell on Christianity, the 
missionaries in addition, both frightening and 
delighting the Prince with two coloured pictures, 
one representing a terrible sight of the hell, the 
other a joyful feast in Paradise. 

In the numberless villages the 
houses, are the only meeting-places where the 

, smoking and drinki 
ublic or even private affairs. Asa rule, 
they don’t pay for drink in cash, but with their 
natural productions—grain, pota‘ 
eggs, ote. The owner of the kabak is usually the 
ric man in the village, lending money to the 
inhabitants for appalling interest, of which the 
borrower in poll at is even unaware. In 


ng 
‘* samovar” of the townsfolk is comparatively 
yet unknown, and husband and wife, often 
accompanied with their children, will direct 
themselves first thing in the morning to the 
kabak, there to “sprinkle their throats,” or 
“ vsprisnut,” to use the exact Russian word. 
The priest of the vi 
kabak, for he generally stands aloof of the people 
and can afford to have a supply of vodka in hi 


go 

“ shkalik,” or “little glass,” to the kabak. One 
time in the year, however, there is a general 
drinking all over Holy Russia, in 
which shepherd and flock participate together, 
viz., on Sunday at the end of Easter week. 
This day ,all the faithful followers of the 
Orthodox Church spend with their dead 
ancestors, relations, or friends in the cemeteries, 
taking with them food and drink intended for the 
dead souls, but practically, of course, consuined 
by the living ones. The graves are beset with 


& servant or two, who now and then return 
home to di their laden baskets, and then 
come again to fill up new ones. In big centres 
like St. Petersburg and Moscow the cemeteries 
on that day are filled literally with hundreds of 
thousands of people, and scenes of disorder 
towards the evening, caused by the holy 

is easier to imagine than to describe. 
However, this day is an exceptional case, and 
the police were recently authorised even to make 
a search in the bouquets of the visitors, and to 
confiscate bottles of spirits if the number of 
such should be found too formidable and in- 
adequate. Needless to say that the police most 
willingly and earnestly discharge such a pleasant 

uty. 

On the whole, the rural population of Russia 
consumes alcohol in far less proportions than 
that of the industrial provinces of German, 
Polish, and Central Russia, and it is a note- 
worthy fact that these industrial Governments 
contribute at the same time the largest quota of 

The greater drunkenness of the Russian factory 
labourer in comparison with his rustic compatriot 
is, no doubt, considerably due to the greater 
temptations before him, to the facilities of get- 
ting the liquor in the numerous kabai of the 
towns with which many villages are not 
blessed. After all, the amount of intoxicating 
liquor consumed per head by the subjects of the 
Czar is far less than in = Germany, 
Scandinavia, or Holland. is comparative 
sobriety of the Russians generally is due to two 
facts: to the appalling poverty of the peasantry 
and working classes, and to the enormous con- 
sumption of tea, in which Russia supersedes all 
other countries in Europe and Asia. 


i, or pot- 


, can discuss 


toes, poultry, 


with the unavoidable 


is unseen in the 


every time for a 


WHEN YOU CANNOT SLEEP. 


So far as outside matters go a man can sleep almost anywhere. 
Habit settles it. A sailor sleeps in the forecastle of a tumbling 
ship, and a soldier alongside of a big gun in a bombardment. One 
of the best night’s sleep I ever had was in the open air on a prairie 
in Western America, the grass for a bed, a blanket for a pillow, and 
my horse for company—the only living thing within fifty miles of 
me. But, pshaw! that was luxury compared with some situations 
in which men sleep sound as bricks in a wall. Habit does it, as 
We said. 

Hence, Mr. Fred Downs’ loss of sleep had nothing to do with his 
being a commercial traveller. Commonly, these useful gentlemen 
can sleep wherever night overtakes them— in hotels or in trains, in 
quiet country towns, or in the midst of a racket fit to drive anybody 
else fairly wild. 

No, it was not outside, but inside matters that kept Mr. Downs 
awake. He tells it this way : “ In August, 1890, I found myself a 
way below par, like many stocks and securities, I had no appetite, 
my stomach was cold and sour, and there was a nasty taste in my 
mouth that nearly made me sick. I tried eating light and simple 
food, but I had intense pain after it at: the chest and sides, and 
between the shoulder-blades. 

“Instead of sleeping, I rolled about the bed all night long. I 
felt really more tired and weary than a man does after a hard 
day’s work.” 

|At this point in Mr. Downs’ story we beg to insert the remark 
that the sense of fatigue or exhaustion is the result of a loss 
of strength ; and that it makes no odds at all whether the strength 
has been used up in labour or has dwindled away through lack of 
nourishment, Pump the water out of a cistern, or let it leak out, 
It’s gone just the same. 

_ _“I got very weak,” says Mr. Downs, “and had great difficulty 
in following my business as commercial traveller. I tried medi- 
cines right and left, as anybody would, but none of them seemed 
to hit my case, In this way a year went by, At last I made up 


my mind to see if your remedy would help me. I had often heard 
it well spoken of, but never before had occasion to use it. I took 
it a few weeks and it did me a lot of good. My appetite improved, 
and my food agreed with me. For this good reason I kept on with 
it, and was soon as well as ever. It also cured my wife of indigestion 
from which she had suffered for years. (Signed) Fred Downs, The 
Rookeries, Bradford Road, Brighouse, Yorks, December 28th, 
1893.” 

Mr. Samuel Dunn had the same trouble. We needn't repeat his 
general symptoms, as they were identical with those described by 
Mr. Downs. Alluding to the effect on his nerves, Mr. Dunn says 
that for eighteen months, dating from the spring of 1885, he did 
not know what it was to have sound, natural sleep. On that, as 
we might expect, he grew so weak he often had to leave 
his work for a day or two at a time. He took the usual 
assortment of drugs and medicines without getting uny more 
good from them than Mr. Downs had done. It was always that 
way. Medicines don’t cure because they «wre medicines; they 
must be adapted to an understood disease; that’s the common 
sense of it. 

“ Finally,” says Mr. Dunn, “I got so low that I felt 1 must 
have relief if I was to live much longer. In October 1886, I began 
using Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and in a few weeks I was 
well, and have been so ever since, But for the good luck that let 
me know of the Syrup I might have been dead before this. (Signed) 
Samuel Dunn, 2, Wellfield Street, Mill anc, Warrington, Decem- 
ber 29th, 1893.” 

We mustn’t forget to say that Mr. Downs was cured by the 
same remedy of the same complaint—indigestion and dyspepsia, 
and if there is anything on earth that murders sleep as that does, 
we haven't heard of it. If Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup had no 
other merit it would deserve the gratitude of mankind on acccunt 
of its power (being no narcotic) to seal up aching eyelids and lock 
weary senses in forgetfulness, 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Glasgow University has produced one more 
woman doctor. Miss Emmeline Marie Stuart, 
of Queen Margaret College, was one of eighty 
graduates at the capping ceremony last Thurs- 
day, in the Bute Hall. Principal Caird presided, 
and opened the proceedings with a prayer in 
Latin. Professor Gairdner presented the 
students, and Professor Coats delivered an able 
and eloquent address. 

e 
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affairs of the village the deceased lady took an 
active interest, and gave a decided impetus to 
lecal flower and industrial exhibitions by enter- 
ing herself as a competitor. 


Glasgow has fallen heir to another large park, 
once the seat of the Rowan family. Its history 
dates as far back as Reformation times, and it 
has been gifted by the trustees of the late Miss 
Elizabeth Steven. [Bellahouston Park will, no 
doubt, be the rendezvous of lovers of nature, as 
a charming view of the hills and vales of the 
surrounding counties can be obtained from its 
lofty, well-wooded heights. 

e e e 

The vacant Divinity chair in Glasgow 
University will now be filled by William Hastie, 
D.D., an alumnus of Edinburgh University. 
Mr. Hastie has already distinguished himeelf, 
both as principal of the General Assembly’s 
Institution and College at Calcutta, and as a 
prolific author ; his original writings and trans- 
lations of important works from the French, 
German, and Italian on philosophy, law, ant 
theology, being very numerous. 


Lady Moray, of Doune Lodge, has been pre- 
sented witha handsome silver key by a deputa- 
tion from the Glasgow Police Convalescent Home 
Association. The beautiful gift is in recognition 
of the service her ladyship rendered cn the 
oceasion of the opening of the Glasgow Police 
Convalescent Home at Inverkeithing on 6th June 
last, of which I then wrote. The key bears upon 
one side the arms of the city of Glasgow, and on 
the other the Moray arms, along with a suitable 
inscription. 


present at the convention of representative peers 
in Holyrood Palace last week, when sixteen of 
their number were chosen in accordance with 
use and wont to represent the Scottish nation in 
Parliament. 


Lord and Lady Hapetoun attended the an- 
nual exhibition of George Watson's Ladies’ 
Cullege, which took place in the Music-hall, 
Edinburgh, on the evening of Wednesday last. 
A pleasant musical programme was contributed 
by the pupils, and thereafter the Master of the 
Merchant Company introduced {hq distinguiehed 
visitors. This was not the time, he said, 
that the Hopetoun family had shown an interest 
in the Merchant Company’s affairs, for in an old 
record, dated 25th November, 1695, it was 
reported “that Lady Hopetoun had subscribed 
one thousand marks for the lasses.” Her lady- 
ship, who was enthusiastically received, then 
presented the gold medals and other valuable 
prizes to the successful students, 


The Hon. Wallace Bruce arrived in Glasgow 
the other day from New York. The object of 
his visit to Scotland is to gather materials for a 
contemplated work on Burns, for whose genius 
he entertains the highest respect. He will also 
unveil a tablet in the tower of Thomas the 
Rhymer at Ercildoune, which has been inserted 
at his suggestion by the Borderer’s Society. 
Before leaving America Mr. Wallace Bruce was 
presented by the Clan-Macdonald Society with a 
jewel on which is represented a battle-axe, a 
targe, and claymore (in the style of those of the 
period of Robert the Bruce), the “symbol dear” 
and the shield of St. Andrews. The jewel, as 
was intended by the donors, will be worn by the 
ex-Consul at the ceremonial on the 2nd cf 
August. CALEDONIA. 


£2,000 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 


A Smaller Insurance against 


General Accidents 


FROM ANY CAUSE 


To the great delight of the Liberal party, 
Forfarshire has returned to her first love, and 
Mr. J. Martin White is elected M.P., with a 
large majority over the Hon. C. M. Ramsay, 
who was successful last November. This was 
the first occasion for fifty years that the county 
was represented by a Conservative. Mr. Glad- 
stone has written Mr. White a warm congratu- 
latory letter. 


Lady Helen Munro Ferguson followed up the 
speech of her husband, the other day, on his 
being returned as Member for Leith Burghs, 
with a few words of thanks to the electors. — 

@ e e 

Not a little amusement was caused at Mr. 
Balfour's meeting at Haddington the other 
night, by a young lady in a front seat, who led 
off the singing of “ He’s a jolly good fellow.” 

e e e 


The North of Scotland is poorer tc-day by 
the loss of the Lady Florence Gordon-Lennox, 
and much rympatby is being felt for the family 
of the Duke of Richmond and Goidon. In 
Fechaters snd around Gordon Castle, where 
Lady Florence was well known, she was greatly 
teloved. She regularly visited the poorer classes, 
and helped them in their difficulties. In all the 


The Countess of Moray was the only peeress 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved by using Wilson's 
Common-sense Ear Drums. New scientific inven- 
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Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and where medical 
ski)l has given no relief. They are tafe, comfoitable, and 
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Famyphiet. Mention this Paper. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Louisville, Ky. 
British Agent: D. H. WILSON, 7, Newington Road, Edinburgh. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


PAPERS FOR INDIA. 
MespaMeEs,—It must be evident to anyone 
who is conversant with what is going on in India 
that of the four great powers, the press, the 
pulpit, the platform, and the parlour, the former 


is destined to play a foremost part in the} Chr 


regeneration of India, 

Surely, whoever will help the editors of India 
to see what is true and right and to think good 
and noble thoughts will do much for the people 
of India. What then do we suggest or wish ? 
This, that the editors of tho leading papers in 
India should be supplied regularly with THe 
Woman's Sanat. 

As the articles of Taz Woman's Sianau are 
addressed to an audience which is scattered over 
the world’s surface, and as many of the themes are 
of general interest and are discussed in a broad 
and sympathetic manner, we feel sure that many 
of the wide-awake Indian editors, the majority of 
whom know English, would be glad to receive 
Toe Woman's Sicnat, and would not only be 
influenced by its high moral tone and earnest 
Christian spirit but would frequently cull from 
its columns for the benefit of their readers. 

A good many of these editors have inserted 
articles in their papers at our request, and it has 
been a surprise to us to sce how ready they were 
to copy into their sheets interesting and valuable 
articles from English and American popes 

Is not this a great opportunity to do good to 
a people numbering nearly three hundred mil- 
lions, and is it pot an easy and simple way of 
doing good ? 

Someone has said, “ But thoughts are things ; 
a small drop of ink falling like dew upon a 
thought produces that which may make thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, think.” 


— OUR BEST QUALITY — 


CORN FLOU® 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


bal ap tecrgtory said, “ ae help the 
growth of a thought that is struggling toward 
the i such be my ambition.” ™ 
Undoubtedly, many readers of Tue Woman’s 
SIGNAL, after they have read their weekly num- 
bere, in order that they may be of use to otbers, 
forward them to such of their frionds as may not 
have the means to take the paper or perhaps to 
such unfortunates as the inmates of orphanages, 
poor houses, insane asylums, and such institu- 
tions, but Eevtaliy: many make no further use of 
their papers at after they have read them. 
ist said, “Gather up the fragments that 
remain, that nothing be lost.’ Are there not 
many who, if their attention were called to the 
matter, would be willing to forward on their 
papers regularly to these Indian editors? The 
postage would be but a trivial matter. 
Perhaps there are some who would send to the 


Editor of Tue Woman’s S1anat the subscription | 9°? 


for one or more copies to be sent to these editors 
regularly. 

We are sending with this a list of the leading 
papers in India and Ceylon and their addresses. 
Could you not bring the matter before the 
readers of your paper and enlist their sympathy 
and help in this really important undertaking, 
and would you be willing to receive subscriptions 
given for such a purpcse, and to give names and 
addresses of Indian editors to persons willing to 
forward their paper to these editors? Hoping 
that you will favourably consider the subject.— 
We remain, sincerely yours, 

Mary and Marcarer W. Leircu, 

Chavagacherry, Jaffna, Ceylon, 1895. 


A IIBRARY WANTED. 

MeEspaMEs,—I am superintending a Temper- 
ance Society in one of the poorest parts of 
London, and am anxious to form a library in 
connection with it. If any of the readers of the 
Woman’s Sienat could send me any books suit- 
able for such a library, for which they have no 
further use, I should be very grateful.—Yours 
faithfully, Epitu F. Jones. 

51, Fairmead Road, Tufnell Park, N. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT'S ELECTION. 


re with the largest majority in the ki 
5,287. 
little Wales,” have been selling themselves and 
their convictions for naught, or bartering their 
birthrights for beer, West M 
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Mespvames,—All the way from Ebbw Vale 


travelled last week the jubilant news of Sir 


William Harcourt’s return for West Monmouth- 
ngdom, 
While England and Wales, “ gallant 


onmouthshire bas 
maintained its integrity, and verily the reward 


is, and will be, certain. 


Ebbw Vale awoke on the morning of the 
24th, and found itself famous. She found 
herself in the proud position of Metropolis 
of Liberalism and the Keto Bill. The town 
of Ebbw Vale is a good part of a day’s 
journey from London, its population of some 
16,000 is for the most part cumposed of work- 
ple, colliers and others, trades-people, and 
the Ebbw Vale companies’ representatives, 
and ofticers. It has its Tiberal associations, its 
Women’s Liberal Federation, Band of Hope 
Union, Good Templar Lodge, and Branch of 
the British Women’s Temperance Association. 
None of these societies make much show of work, 
not so much possibly as they should do, but 
their existenes has doubtless contributed largely 
to the building up of the character of the town 
in Liberalism and temperance. Towards the 
furthering of this end also, the numerous Non- 
comformist ministers bave, with scarce an ex- 
ception, been ever ready to lend their talents 
and influence, thus proving themselves to be 
true champions of the people's best interests. It 
is therefore not principally on outsiders that 
Ebbw Vale has depended for education in 
matters of national and social import. True 
there is in it a good circulation of local news- 
papers. But the town is not in the run with 
those all-important centres whose halls and 
temples so often resound with plaudits to the 
eloquence of the ¢ and the famous in the 
won of political and temperance speakers. 

Would that the centres thus favoured had 
been equally wise and true with the less 
privileged towns of the constituency of West 


PIPPI FIFI TION i 


One pound of good Corn Flour 
will make ten one-pint puddings, 
so that a little extra price in the 
Corn Flour is a mere trifle in the 


cost of the pudding. 


Those who 


like good Corn Flour should always 
ask for Brown & Polson’s (Patent 


brand is their best 


wide reputation 
superior quality. 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
London, May, 18965. 
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Imitation is the Sincerest Form of Fiattery. 


quality), which 


has over thirty-five years’ world- 
for 


un'formly 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Pakcrs spurious imitations of Hovis, which, having 
met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
and ROYAL FAMILY. 
If any ditliculty be experiencedi _obtain- 
ing ** Hovis,”’ or if what is su) lied as 
** Hovis” is not satisfactory, pleas. write, 
sending sample (the co:t of which w lI be 
defrayed) to 
S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIL OD. 


Bakers recommending another bread 
* HOVIS” do so for their own profit. 


In lace 
BEWARE! 
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information about our work and workers. Scores 
of excellent young women who would not 
perhaps be successful on the platform as orators, 
can nevertheless do admirable work by means of 
these lectures, and we hope they will communi- 
cate with Mrs. H. J. Osborn, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C., secure her 
catalogue, and take her advice about entering on 
this branch of work. 

Miss May Yates is one of the leading special- 


Monmouthshire in this the nation’s tes ing-time. 

Then would have prevailed the cause © truth 

— righteousness, and inglorious defeat be un- 
wn. 


five guineas per week according to accommoda- 
tion and attendance required. 

Tue Corraces for intermediate patients who 
will have kindly care and cheerful surroundings 
at twelve to twenty shillings per week, depend- 
my Hak accommodation and services rendered. 

az Farm Home, comprising a central build- 
ing, a laundry and six cottages, is arranged in 
the form of a rectangle, three of the cottages on 
either side, and across the end the central 
buiding called the ‘‘ Margaret Bright Lucas,” 
behind which is located the laundry. 

The “ Margaret Bright Lucas” house contains 
the general dining and sitting-room, baths, 
kitchen, dairy, and the matron’s rooms, and it 
forms the gift of our beloved leader in honour 
of her ladyship’s son having recently attained 
his majority, while the first of the cotieiee on 
the right is given by the treasurer, Mrs. Mass- 
ingberd, in honour of her son’s marriage, and we 
are hoping that another friend will choose the 
opposite cot as a memorial of some happy 
event, or perchance, would like to build it in 
memory of a dear departed one who has been 
called home to the Father’s Home above. 

Any branch of the N.B.W-T.A. or any in- 
dividual who builds and furnishes a cottage is 
thereby entitled to TWO FREE BEDS in perpetuity. 


The strength of the opposing force has been 
determined, it is sufficient to w the natural 


supporters ‘of the hitherto powerful of 
‘orm away from their sTlenianck into, at ; 
a seven-years’ exile, its attendant d - 
tion. : 

_To ascertain the elements which in combina- 
tion are so all-powerful, and to deal with them | ;.t3 in Food Reform. She made a strong im- 


i truction of each and all, i 
ted tedious, bat in its coskoriianse pression at the World's Fair and has been placed 
ies the only chance of future good.—I remain, | st the head of a Department for the instruction 


esdames, yours faithfully, of women concerning the relation of food to the 
Acnes Bray. 


appetite for stimulants. The Department is 
Ebbw Vale, July 29th, 1896. founded on the basis of a revolution, which, at 
Miss Willard’s request, was drafted by Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, the greatest expert 
in the world in the Department of Food Reform. 
The resolution is as follows :— 


‘As it is now recognised that inebriety is con- 
tinually the result of a diseased condition produced 
in a large measure by injudicious and insufficient 
diet, it is resolved that a World’s Food Reform 
Department be established to deal with all ques- 


BEER’S METHODS. 
Mespames,—It may interest some of your 
readers to see the following inspiring appeal, 
which has been circulated in Ipswich during the 
recent elections :— 
“The Veto Champion chucked ! 
Harcourt defeated ! 


Working men, tions relating to food, and to diffase a scientific | The cost of a cottage is about £210, and the 

: Vote for your Beer! knowledge of the nature of food. furnishing from £25 upwards. 

and Those wishing to confer with Miss Yates will| Any branch or person furnishing a cottage 
Don’t be gulled will be entitled to one free bed for six months, 


gente address her at 182, Regent’s Park Road, 
.W. or the nominated patient will be received at half 


by 
Political Weathercocks ! the usual fees for twelve months. 


Mme. Demorest was most appropriately put 


Vote for | at the head of the Medal Contest Work founded | Any one furnishing a room at a cost of £5 and 
DateYMPLE AND Etcuo, by her lamented husband, and which, as we| upwards will have an illuminated name card 
Who are opposed to understand, is to be carried on by the Demorest | placed in the room, of which a duplicate will be 


sent to the donor. 
The following donations have already been 
thankfully scknowledged :— 


Sunday Closing.” 


The result was that Elcho got “ chucked,” and 
Mr. Ford Goddard (L.) was returned top of the 


family. 

Miss De Broen, of Paris, was made Superia- 
tendent of railroad work in France. 

Mrs. Sumerfield Baldwin, of Baltimore, was 


i i g Name. onor. 
ane aga be EE pie gel made Superintendent of the Department of | The Margaret Bright The iy Henge ad 
h ge part ape wi ee ek me ae © | Gifts, and will endeavour to induce those who| Lucas house... Somerset. ; 
oer shall serail, and han beer nd feti : ‘ia - | are favoured with “‘ this world’s goods ” to con- | The first Cottage ... Mrs. Massingberd. 
tion shall Pp 1 Ja 1 Ps ge cet tribute to the treasury of the World’s W.C.T.U., | The Hastings (furnishing 
ofa no fonger pay S roe especially to the fund for the Round-the-World | cottage) —— 60 0 0 


in elections in rural districts.—Sincerely yours, 


Mavp V. Evegert. Missionaries. Mrs. Baldwin's quiet, persistent 


The Southport ,,  ».§§ ——— ——— 25 0 0 


work is well-known in America. She was for The Lewes (furnishing 
many yeats President of the W.C.T.U. of Mary- | 2 700M) «+ ee —_ - 1010 0 
; land, and from the first one of the most trusty The Sidcup “ Y” mem- 
WORLD’S W.C.T.U. pioneers of the White Ribbon movement. bers(furnishing room) — bo 98 
oneeT® Marshall Saunders, of Halifax, Nova | mre Conyhears ae Miss Conrbeare 5 0 0 
Tax recent World’s W.C.T.U. Convention did | Scotia, was placed at the head of the depart- (tarnishing : ony on erson 


several valuable things that do not appear on 
the surface. For instance, the Department of 
the “Y” Society was changed to a branch, with 
Mrs. Barnes as secretary, to see that it becomes 
a right hand of the movement, with equal power 
and representation ; and we hope it may expand 
and grow to be the recruiting office of the move- 
ment. Allof the former superintendents were 
retained with one or two exceptions, Mrs. 
Charlton Edholm being changed from Press 
Superintendent to Superintendent of the 
Florence Crittenton Homes—one of which, by 
the way, is now being founded in London 
through the efforts of Mrs. Edholm, ‘‘ Mother 
Prindle,” and Mrs. Bailhache, who leads: this 
branch in the B.W.T.A. Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
was put at the head of the School of Methods, 
with Miss Helen Hood as secretary, who will, we 
know, stir up that subject in all the countries 
where the Society is founded. Mrs. Jennie 
Fowler Willing was placed at the head of the 
Department of Evangelistic Institutes and 
Training; Miss Greenwood, as a matter of 
course, being retained at the head of the 
Evangelistic Department. Mrs. Willing’s 
abilities, experience, and devotion will tell 
strongly for the work in the specific line to 
which she is now devoted. Mrs. H. J. Osborn, 
whose White Ribbon Lecture Bureau has been 


ment of Humane Education. Miss Saunders 
has written two successful books, already trans- 
lated into several languages, which are devoted 
to the emancipation of animals from the cruelties 
of man. Her books are entitled, ‘The Rights 
of Animals.” Miss Saunders is a true White 
Ribboner. 

Mrs. Bamford Slack was put in charge of the 
Department of Politics, and has the same branch 
of work in the B.W.T.A. Mrs. Slack is the wife 
of a leading young lawyer in London, and the 
whole family are gifted with remarkable alert- 
ness of mind, and the saving grace and devotion 
to the cause of temperance and that of woman’s 
franchise. 

It will be seen that the Department, of Super- 
intendents have been greatly strengthened, 
although it already counted among its leading 
members Mrs. Josephine Butler, Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, Mrs. Bowden, Miss Ackermann, Miss 
Agnes Weston, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Mrs. J. K. 
Barney, and Mrs. Eva McLaren. With such 
skilled and devoted experts at the head of the 
working force in the systematised departments 
of the World’s White Ribbon Association, there 
can be no doubt as to its steady onward march 
in the never-ending campaign, of: which the un- 
sealed orders are: Agitate, Educate, Organise. 


—— 


Several other branches have promised dona- 
tions, but the amounts have not yet been 
received at the office; and it is hoped that all 
the branches will endeavour to participate, to 
some extent at least, in this good work. When 
we remember that a mother can be accompanied 
by her infant if the child is under fifteen months 
at the time of admission, and that there will be 
a number of free beds for necessitous cases, We 
are justified in hoping that this scheme will 
secure most generous oan 

There is also on the Farm a holiday home for 
poor children to have a happy fortnight’s outing. 
‘All communications concerning the Home, and 
applications for admission, should be addressed 
to the Secretary. 

Will coliectors please note that “ wheels ” are 
for the General Fund, and are not available for 
special donations. 

SaRAH J. ANDERSON Brown, M_D., Secretary. 

11, Albany Buildings; 47, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
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NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR 
INEBRIATE WOTFIEN. 


Tux farm home at Duxhurst, which will shortly 
be formally opened, is progressing satisfactorily, 


«These are the onl, flavorings that I have ever analysed, 
that did not show nay trace of poison. They are superior 
in strepatn and flavor to any liquid extracts I have evs t 
analysts a I cannot see now you rea possibly concentrate 
go much flavoring in so little powder. eh 
“J.H M. MERREN ICK, New York, ‘Analytical Chemist 


3 i , and economic al becuse 
so great a suc in England, was promoted to | the cottages are in process of erection and the and find them excellegs a flavor ithe eit i 

i i i i } e . ‘ w ba o 
the head of the Womans ture Bureau. One | little village 1s rapidly assuming a home-like air, voringe:' every, WCE ana wit tse at 


and as the establishment is arranged for three 
distinct classes of patients, it will meet a long 
felt want. 

Tue Duxnursr House, to b3 occupied 
by ladies able to pay the cost of maintenance, is 
a charming country residence. Terms, three to 


of the specialities that this bright woman has 
undertaken in this connection is to arrange 
lantern lectures with slides for women who will 
go out to the local branches, and by means of 
these illustrated talks will convey a vast deal of 


eed only to be known to come nto general use. , 
™ HELEN XM. BARKER, National Treasurer w.c.TU. 


For furthee exiciiicd «dire: 
THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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RECHERCHE 
SIDE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, } 
Dinner, and Supper, | 

COMPRISING t 

Hors d’@uvres, Savouries, 

Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 


CHARLES HERMAN SENN | 
and Consulting Chef de {fl 
ational Traming School of 
ped London); ‘Author of * Political 
cipes,’ ‘Menus and ‘rote Compilation, 
* Practical Household Recipes, HK 
This work is divided into five pasa 
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CO., Bouverie 
Square, E.0. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
6d, for each Additional 10 Words, 
Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY 
SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


-class School for Young Ladies. 
BLTON mloxpow § C. aan aso 


governesses, with ‘eareful personal supervision 


. Spurgeon. Rev. D. 

Mckwan, D:D., W. Williams, 

and parents of former awa present pupils. [x 
GERMANY. 


Ladies desirous of visiting the Rhine or 
studying Janguages can be received in the 
comfortable home of a well-qualified Ger- 
man lady. Terms moderate. British 
references. — Fraulein ScHOLL, Villa 
Baskerville, Godesberg-on-the-Rhine. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES, 


age Pamphlet containing Useful 
mestic Hints. Post Free for 1 stamp. 


EF. EF. ERY, 
58, Balleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 


LONDON, S.W. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


STOVE 


RISING SUN Pousti. 

EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 

N Labour, you can produce More 
Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. gua» 


BEST BLAGKLEAD +e WORLD. 
Polish h with Two Penny Packets 
RISIN’ SUN bouisa 


In Half the Time, with Half the B 
of une Sun than with Half- 
POLISH. 


GIVES TOALL KINDS OF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH. 


Sold in 3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“ There is no preparation of which we know to equal 
its excellence."—ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MACK’ S DOUBLE 


STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM. WAX, Sec. &c. 


REQUIRES no addition or preparation. 
ES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 

RULES FOR STARCHING. 

A most valuable little book for those who 


do their own sta ching at home, Post Free 
fur 2 stamps. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Che Christian. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER: 
The Issue of AUGUST Isr contains 
FULL REPORT OF 


KESWICK CONVENTION. 


With ApDREssEs by Revs. HOBERT pti @. C. GRUBB, 
¥. B. MEYER, and others 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. By a Minister. 
TEMPERANOB NOTES. 
Also Notes and Comments on Current Topics, Records of Bvangelistic 
Work at Home and Abroad, Notes on International 8.8. Lesson, etc, 


32 pp. and Wrapper. ONE PENNY. 
Condon: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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ITUATION DESIRED for young T LONDON.—TRANTEK'S TEM- 
oreaheed HOTEL, aaa leer 

ay han school or Barbican, near ul's 
at wae Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean jean, economical. Write for 
“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and vesti- 
rela free. Telegrams, ‘* Healthiest,” 

mdon 


ORWAY.—TEMPERANCE PEN- 
SION HOLIDAY RESORT, six hours 
from Bergen. First-class Trout and 

Sea Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Excursions. 
Farm Produce. Teritf and View from Mr. 


M. Hooper, 372, Strand, London. (K. 


SITUATION Required as General 

( 18) in a_ Christien 

searinert amity. Within 20 or 30 
miles of Bath preferred. State wages.— 
*« House of Help,” 20, Walcot Parade, Bath. 


OUNG LADY seeks Re-engage- 


ment in School for next term. 

Subjects: nglish, Arithmetic, Music ) EL oepeeiateris (West Cliff ).— 
(Certificate), French to Juniors, ete. Most comfortable Boarding House. 
E oo a Highest references. — Miss Near sea. Charming views. Pleasant 
Williams, c/o Miss r, 35, Clifton Park, | garden. Tennis lawn. Generous table. 
Birkenhead. (z. Bright christian home. Sanitary certificate. 
OO Moderate terme.—Mrs. ManwaRIna, a 

SITUATIONS, ETC. VACANT. | Sa 


FOR 2s. 
6d. jor a =a Oeditiona! 10 Words, 
hree insertions as two. 
Jouw Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TugsDAY 


ADIES WANTING SERVANTS, 
and Servants et Situations, should 
den Mower mission- 


ADY FROM INvDIA bas few 
lengths thick Indian cream silke, wash 
like handkerchiefs. 7yds., 35$in. wide, 

188. 90. London rice, 30s. Buitable 
bluuses, dresses, children’s smocks. Large 
real Ram Chuddah sbawils, cream aud 
coloured (washable), 228. 94., home 
price.— Appro. 
wick Place, Kdinburgh. 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of failen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARE Uk- 
GENTLY REQUIRED, KSPECIALLY 
ANNUAL pUBSCRIPTIONS, 


The Treasurers—Lord Kinnaird, L Pall Mall 
East, and J. # W. Deacon, Esq., Birchin 


D.D. Stamps for reply. — 
cgi ethane eet es is ee 
LADY would be glad to meet 


A sumeone who has emall income as 
Companion. Oomfortable home, 15s, 
per week; servants kept.—T. M., 


84a 
Gloucester Road, South Kensington. , 


LADY recommends ber most 
reliable Maid. Good DRESSMAKER, 
Hair-dresser, and Packer. <A vege- 
tarian, and would like to get in a vegetarinn 
family. — H., 6, Atherstone Terrace, 
Gloucester Koaa, London, 8.W. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS ig 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & 6O., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, | 
LONDON, E.C., 

The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman's Signal,” 


AND FUR 
“METHODIST TIMES,” 


Lane, Mes: rs Morgan & Sentt, or Rae Secre- 
tury will be thanktul to receive ‘contributions. 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” 
“FAMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 

“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THE CHURCHBS,” 
“ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” “ NEW AGE,” 
“CHURCH EVANGELIST,” “ BORDERLAND,” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
dicals at office rates. General 
estimates sent on application. 


ETC., ETC. 


free._-Dovatas, 6, Shande 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


6d. wary secon 0 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 


Joun Hasbos & Co. Larxst Tim, TUESDAY. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter, Devonshire 


Cream New-Laid Eggs. 
PINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 


English Fruite and Nuts in their season. 
MRS. 


All Carriage Free. 
HEBDITCH, 


NEW GROSS, ILMINSTER. 


DEANSGATE HOTEL, 


MANOHESTER. 


hve ol oMplectrio Le a 


Ch 
Passcnger | litt. 
Telephone. Night F 


All Delegates of World’s Woman's — 


visiting Manchester, should stay h 


TELEGRAPHY AND POSTAL DUTIES. 


HE N. L. SCHOOL, 41, Camden Road, 
N.W. Established 1838. Recommendea 


by bighest G.P.U. Officials, Postmastere, 
ea parents of former and present pupile. 


‘acancy for Resident Pupil. Christian 
home. Terms moderate. References to 
Ministers. 


ABSOLUTELY a 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLAGK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1/-to ¢/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 2,6 to 4;- ea 
Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
EE 


FREE LITERATURE 


OCIETY. 
Mr. W.T. Roper Hon. Secretary of the 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
parcels of disused 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the agency of this cei dis- 
tributions of Monthly Parcels are made t- 
WORKHOUBES and INFIRMARIKS, 

Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, K.C, 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 

application to Mrs. Grack Nkwron, Ve- 


wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Ife ati - 
Surrey. (445, 
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BEST Established “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


a * ae 
ws Pr rite, oe me, 
WHITE, RIBBON CO., LIWITED. 


“po EVERYTHING.” 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD'S 


Latest Manual for White Ribboners. 


AND 


cmc. GD 
onenrest R\ 2 


in Patent 


A book of untold value to all workers in our cause. 


Paper Cover, ONE SHILLING ; Cloth, 28. 
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Bend for our Handsome New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, free to any address. 

MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
rr 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of tle 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Ne ane 


a e 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (icorporatsi. 


OFFICIAL BADGES, PINS, PENDANTS, Etc. NEW WHITE RIBBON PINS in Gold and Silver. 


Enamelled Badge. 


RUgge | 
ay 
| Gold Pin, 
. Gold Safety Pin Brooch, 9-ct., 
BLY 
Ropu ‘ind ta g-ct., 6,6 nett. Bilver, 3/- ‘on Sixt ADMIRA 
Silver Plated, 4/- Gil Pendant, Yor Sei ADAPTED 
10/8 per doz. nett. Price 8d., or 6/- cacti White Ribbon 
F per doz. nett. fixing the ae FOR 
vail PRESENTS. 


White Ribbon. 


S iver, 2/dne‘t. 


| 

| 

| 

| Enamelled ‘ Y” Badge, 

| P 1/- each, or 10/8 doz. nett. . 


Brooch, 1/-, or 10/8 per dozen. 


All Orders for Literature, € 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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